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PREFACE. 


AmPELLED by the curiosity natural to the mind 
of man, I have diverted myself in reading the 
pamphlets, that rose Uke mushrooms, on the theatre 
of the Bldgdon war, during the last txvo years. — 
This amusement has been strongly recommended to 
me by the faculty, having received ben^t from the 
waters; for my constitution has sustained much in- 
jury in the wars of all sorts, and with all weapons, 
the pen, zvords, and the swordi in all climates, 
among all nations, people, kindreds, and languages, 
in which I myseff, as well as my ancestors, for at 
least five thousand years, have, with various sue- 
cess, been engaged. 

In this atrabilarious contest, the blood that has 
been shed is of the blackest kirid, and injdicates great 
rancour, melancholy, spleen, malice, hatred, and re- 
venge, .with a total absence of the milk of human 
kindness, love, forgiveness, charity, and a mutual 
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desire of peace. . The powers at war all profess to 
contend for order and an established religion, yet 
J have never heard that they have at any time pub- 
licly in the churches put up a prayer, or set apart 
a day for humiliation and fasting, for a restora- 
tion of tranquility. It is not to be supposed but 
that from the particular attention I have paid, in 
my perusal of the rescripts and manifestos of the 
parties at war, and which employment, I oxvn, has 
expedited my recovery in some degree, so far as to 
be able to walk abroad again, andy like the Swiss, 
shezv myself ready for the service of the poorest as 
tvellas the richest exchequer, I must Jtimt discovered 
ihb true came of and wfuch was the a^ressor in, 
this already too hng protracted warfare. 

Her Holine^, the fleet Q^ueen tf the Non-ck* 
stript^, having subsidized n considerable number of 
irbops, already arrived and cchne to action, from 
the territories (^ the Princes Clamour,, Rixa, 

JOCI, MeNDACIA, FtTRTA, CAtlHIKNl, COn-^ 

triiry to all the Jatos of all 7hMioHs in dialectical 
p^ctrs, against the descendant of Cadwalladar, whof 
has been basely deserted by all the neighbouring 
Princes, exceping Ap Gwyr, aM Ap Styffhig i re- 
collecting the good understanding and friendship 
subsisting between the houses ^f these renowned 
Princes and the Chief of the Most ancient house of 
the Mac Sarcasms^ I hat^ determined, without fur* 
iher manifesto, io Join, with my whole force, to 
bring on a general action with her Holiness, to 
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,,figktp not ^ Mfiifi Tttffotf/' bid gladiis cammnus^ 
i. e. in plain 'Engliskj not *' on our tiptoes, * but 
fool to foot, sword tq^ sword, hand to hand, with 
fixed bayonets, and so put an end to the further ef- 
fusion of atramentuous blood, for zvhich worthy ac- 
tion I hope to receive the thanks of all friends to 
order, subofdination, regular goverrnnent, hierarchy 
in the church, and royalty in the state; for having 
perused the archives of my dynasty, for abo^five 
thmmnd years back, I have discovered my^ fcmHy 
has been invariably attached to these principles^ 
and that, from the beginning, government Mas al^ 
most always consisted iff King and Pkie-st. . 

Drof^ing, however^ all metaphor and ^Uusion, I 
thought it reasonable and expedient to enquire into 
the real merit of the plarties at difference; and con* 
sidering that as the name of H. More has made 
some noise in this country, to read her works atten- 
tively, and according to the just rules qf criticism 
efuleavour to appreciate her talents and genius as a 
literary person, and her true, genuine, mental cha* 
racter as a woman. This, I myself am of opinion, 
I have done ; and in this small volume compressed 
more than all the teaming contained in Mrs. Morels 
works, consistif^ (f eight, and, therefore, have saved 
the reader much labour and expence in winnowing 
a little tvheatfrom much chaff. 

Ample specimens of her Poetry and Pilose are 
presented to the reader, the most creditable to the 
author I could ^nd; her doctrines, principles and 
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practices^ as fat as they could be collected froTA her 
own works J and her coniroversies with others^ are 
printed out , examined, and approved 4)r condemned. 
" Where much is givcfi, and arrogated, much is re- 
" quired^ Let not my reader be prejudiced; if he 
will ready he will meet with the beauties as well as 
the deformities of the fair one :; and if the judicious 
and discriminating reader shall be disappointed in 
the opinion he had formed of the lady*s excellencies^ 
and " high-toned morality y^ or the justice andjudi^ 
ciousness of the criticism, let him remember it is not 
the ^ first time he has been deceived in his expectation 
of the, excellence and the judgment of mankind. It 
will certainly serve to make Mrs, More better known 
than site has hitherto been, and to demonstrate the 
practicability of factitious, for a number of years ^ 
ttsurping the seat of genuine excellence ; and to as- 
certain whether slie has or has not been, according 
to the waggish Peter, " a bit of an impostor.** 

The principal actions qf her life, viz. her se^ 
cret calumnies of Mrs. Yearsley, her quarrel with 
her and Mrs. Coioley, . and her literary larceny 
from each ; together zvith a brief narrative of the 
grand transaction of her history — the Blagdon holy 
war--^a?*e noticed. Tlie words Blagdon war occur 
oftener than I could ivish ; but as the evefit of that 
struggle against a powerful faction affects the inte^ 
rest of not only all the regular Clergy of the empire ^ 
but also of the people at large, it is hoped this in^ 
vitable circumstance will be excused. 
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As to Thyself, I confess I am disappointed with 
respect to the mptive, object y and mode of prosecuting 
the war. The Curate^has certainly made out his 
case, as admitted by herself and her advocate, who 
has thrown up his brief. He has fklly proved, by 
a variety of evidence, the ejttravagancies of her 
Teacher, which were countenanced by herself; and 
the pleasure she seemed to enjoy from the impious 
adulation of her ^disciples, in the effusion of their 
extemporanems prayers.^^^yii the other hand, her 
transmitting '^ secret accusations^* qf the most se-* 
rious nature 4o the Bishop is proved by Dr. Cross- 
man's letter^ the Bishop's mandate^ notice to quit, 
Drewitt, her disciple, his personal attendance ta 
take possession and to do duty as licensed Curate of 
Blagdon, is proved by all the evidence the humttn 
mind is capable qf considering, and whidi nothing 
less than the utmost depravity will ever contradict. 
Of all this she stands convicted, yet continues con- 
tumaciously mute, ashamed to put in any defence i 
but privately directs anonymous publications ! 

As the doctrine of the Trinity, and tlie Athana-- 
sian creed are known to have been two qf the articles, 
of accusation, I was in liopes the public would have 
been much edified by the Polemics mutually bring'- 
ingfonoard, in a neto dress, all the old arguments, 
pro 4ind con, tvith some new matter ^ and that they 
would have proved their thesis mathanatically , as 
well as by scripture : but these topics, to the great 
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disi^fpointment and loss of the learned^ have noi 
yet undergone the least discussion. 

I had almost forgot^ and I think it material to 
abseroey that it is not decorous , adoantageoui, nor 
creditable for the established church to be withoui 
a Knight in the number of her defenders*, whilst her 
Holiness, the Non-descript Queen, has a very re-- 
spectabte Baronet as her advocate and counsellor, 
a man well skilled in the sophistry cf dispute, and 
" decomposition** of^ evidence and argument. It is 
for this reason I thought it incumbent on me to 
bring my troops into actian, with iJte hopes of 
speedily efectifig a restoration of peace : but, if 
this object, so desirable to ifte whole country, and 
especiaUy to the contending parties, should, unhap- 
pily, not be accomplished, and war shall still con*' 
tinue, to add to the curses entailed on man, I have 
to request, that tlte Ministers and Secretaries cf 
State to her Holiness, who may have occasion to 
introduce my name, will have the goodness to write 
it at full length, thus-^iK Archibald Mac 
Sarcasm, and ?wtSiiEi A. lest on account of a 
sort of prosthetical alliteration my name should be 
confounded mth that of my brother Sir Abraham 
Eltok, Bart. 

ARCHIBALD MAC SARCASM. 
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REVIEW 

OF THE 

UFE AND WRITINGS 

OF 

H. MORE. 


ANN AH, daughter of Jacob More and Mary 
his wife, was born at the Fish-Ponds, in the parish 
of Stapleton, in the county of Gldcester, and bap- 
tized 17th Feb. 1744, as appears by the register of 
that parish. Her father, who had previously been a 
domestic in the service of Notbome Berkeley, Esq* 
of Stoke-House, Glocestcrshire, and had married 
his fellow-servant, Hannah's mother, was by his 
master's interest, appointed teacher of the charity- 
school at the Fish-Ponds, with a salary of 251. a 
year, for the instruction of twenty poor boys and 
ten girls, where all his own children, five daughters 
still living, and one son since dead, were born, 
and received their educatioii. At an early, age 
Hannah shewed some signs of genius and great 
application, having more than the sex's usual share 
of curiosity to spur her on. Whatever books 
came within her reach she shewed an eagerness ta 
peruse, and of those she thought valuable in cata* 
logues she made a list and endeavoured to procure 
them. Nothing, however, was observed very re- 
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markable about her, excepting a keen, penetrating 
look, an ambition to shine in some companies, by 
making a parade of her reading, and a watchful ta- 
citurnity in others. That degree of prudence allied 
to cunning, which has since so much distinguished 
her, began early to characterize her mind ; and she 
seemed rather formed for, and inclined to, a more 
desultory life than that she has led the last thirty 
year^. 

About the age of fifteen she began to dabble in 
poetry, and some ordinary verses on the 14th of 
February were her first essays. 

" Now all nature seemed in Love, 
•* And birds had drawn their Valentkie." 

Hannah was a brunette rather than black 3 but 
her eyes were deeply black, keen, penetrating, 
and perpetually wandering and rolling, as if eager 
to seize on and comprehend the minds and persons 
of all present. From valentines she advanced to 
songs, and though she had no voice was ambitious 
to be thought a singer. What boarding school 
education, if any, she had, I have not been able to 
learn; but from her father's contra6ied circum- 
stances, that probably was not a long" time. — ^She 
was, however, industrious, and contrived to learn 
some French and a little Latin. In short, Mi^s H. 
More, by her laudable sniattering in every study, 
was now spoken of inher own neighbourhood as an 
accomplished young lady who knew every thing. 

Their father now removed to Stoney-Hill, Bris- 
tol, where he still carried on the business of a 
school^ and his girls opened a day school in Tri- 
nity-Street. Here our heroine began^ on account: 
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of her black rolling eyes, and her little pieces of 
poetry,, to be noticed; and by the produce of a 
subscription, among the charitable people of the 
wealthy city of Bristol, on which occasion Dr. 
Stonehouse was, I believe, very useful, they were 
enabled to open a boarding school for young la- 
dies in Park-Street. 

In this improving situation of their affairs, the 
five sisters, according to their several abilities, con^ 
tributed to the general interest; one assuming the 
title of GOVERNESS, moderated the general con- 
cern, one marketed, one superintended the refec- 
tory part, and the others, with proper masters, 
taught the young ladies the usual routine of board- 
ing school education. The scholars multiplied in 
a few years; and some small publication of mi^ 
lior poetry tended to advertise the school. Like 
most young women, the Misses More, and parti- 
cularly Miss Hannah, were much addifiled to at- 
tendance at the Theatre ; and tbeir scholars often 
accompanied them. It was thus Hani!iah con- 
ceived the idea of h«r being competent for dra- 
matic writing, and at a loss for a subjeft, under- 
took to travestie the sacred stories. As, however, 
her poems are printed without any regard to the 
date of composition, I will, in my remarks, ob- 
serve the order of the volumes. 

Her first volume begins with detached little 
poems, of but very inferior merit. The verse is of 
the Hudibrastic measure, not diflScui* to write, 
and of the poetry may be pronounced what Dr. 
Johnson said of Fingal, when asked if he thought 
there were in the present age any author cii^able 
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of writing such a work, " Yes, many men, many 
women and many children." That sfie has read a 
great variety of books cannot be denied^ and from 
these she has picked and culled whatever suited 
her purpose, and cast it into verse of easy con- 
struction; but there is no poetry. In a preface, 
written within these three years, to the last im- 
pression of her works, and not improbably the last 
that will ever be worked of them, she herself ac- 
knowledges, that she does not presume to hope 
that she ". has added to the mass of general know- 
ledge, by one original idea -, or to the stock of 
virtue, by one original sentiment. To what is 
called learning she never had pretensions. Life 
and manners. have been th«ftobjefl:s of her un- 
wearied observation; and every kind of study 
'^ and habit has more or less recommended itself 
** to her mind, as it has had more or less reference 
" to these objefts." But she was young and am- 
bitious, and write she must. • 

" Morning from noon, there was no knowing, 
" There was such fluttering, chuckling, crowing : 
** Each forward bird must thrust his head in, 
** And not a cock, but wou'd be treading. 

" Yet tender was this hen so fair, 
" And hatch'd more chicks than she qou'd rear.'* 

She wrote one or ipore novels, of which one of 
her sisters passed as the author. 

"A foolish foster-father-mother.'* 

By reason of her sex, and on account of her cir- 
cumstances, and perhaps friendship, the fastidious- 
ness of criticism was mitigated, and she was en- 
couraged t>y Reviewers. The itch for writing was 




incDrable ; and she became literally a book maker. 
The first piece worthy of notice is the " Bas Blue:" 
or " Blue-Stockings," a short poem on " Conversa- 
tion." There was a club called by that name, 
conskting of ladies of a literary turn of mind, some 
of whom were persons of rank, talents, and respeS'- 
able for their charafter, who m^t at Mrs. Vesey's 
and other houses, for the purpose of conversation 
only, cards not being allowed. She thus sings the 
praise of conversation ; 

. " Enlightened spirits ! you, who know 
** What charms from polish'd converse flow, 

Speak, for you can, the pure delight 

When kijudling sympathies unite; 
" When correspondent tastes impart 
** Communion sweet from heart to heart. 
** In taste, in learning, wit, or science, 
" Still kindled souls demand alliance." 

In such poetry the praises of Mrs. Vesey and 
others are sung ; and Aspasia, Alcibiades, Maro, 
Caesar, and other names of antiquity, mentioned to 
make a shew. - , 

Bonner's Ghost is made to appear. to a mo- 
dern protestant Bishop, who was pruning a walk 
through a thicket to a chair which belonged to the 
popish Bishop. It is a proof of liberality, real or 
affefted. She, however, as she goes on ridicules 
mystical creeds. Altogether it is a poor thing. 

With a dedication to the Hon. Horace W^lpolfi, 
afterwards Earl of Orford, a poem, entitled Florio, 
in two parts, next presents itself. In the character 
of Florio, which is far from well drawn, liberality 
in philosophy and religious charity are attempted 


to be ridiculed. That philosophy enlargeth the 
capacity, . and extcndeth the knowledge of man, 
we all know, for philosophy or reason is what dis- 
tinguisheth him from the brute; and where cha- 
rity does not exist there can be no* religion. But 
taking the subjefcl on her own statement of it, let 
my reader judge which system seems most friendly 
to man, and worthy of the attributes of the deity, 
that which inculcates annihilation (a do6trine I ab- 
hor) or that which teaches that God is glorified by 
having from eternity predestined 999,999 souls in 
a million to torments without end. True philoso- 
phy, however, and the gospel present no such pic- 
ture of the divine attributes. The charafter of 
Florio is made contemptible, and that of Bellario 
wicked, with the evident purpose of discrediting 
philosophy. In the poetry there is little passion or 
tenderness- It seems to be all her own, with but 
little friendly embellishment. She talks of love 
like a Dutch woman, as if she had never felt it ; 
though at one period of her life nature was very 
sportive with her, and drove her to write at least 
valentines. In her, love seems to be only artful- 
ness and cunning, and tenderness only selfishness. 

If Hannah More has information and genius, 
(and that these are but fa£titious, I think will pre- 
sently appear) she has not used either when choosing 
her theological system. Her divinity is indeed not 
calculated to increase our admiration of the divine 
perfections, or improve and enlarge our charity to 
man. In all she says on that subjeft there is a Je- 
suitical mystery. 


Let me here seleSl: some passages; as a specimen 
of her poetry and sentiments, for the gratification 
of my reader, who will probably not choose to be 
at the expence of 21. 2s. for eight volumes of in- 
anity, much chaff and little wheat. In the follow- 
ing extra'ft there is a false rhyme, " known & town,^* 

'^ And pleasure was so coy a pmde, 

<< She fled the tnor^ the more pursued; 

" Or if, overtaken and caressM, 

** He loath'd and left her when posaess'd. 

" But Florio knew the World ; that science' 

" Sets sense and learning at defiance ; 

** He thought the World to him was known, 

" Whereas he only knew the Towfl; 

" In men this blunder still you find, 

« All think their little set— Mankind/* 

ANOTHER. 
This good and venerable knight 

One daughter had, his soul's delight : 
" For face, no mortal cou'd resist her. 

She smil'd like Hebe's youngest sister : 

Her life, as lovely as her face, 

Each duty mark'd with every grace; 

Her native sense improv'd by reading, • 

Her native sweetness by good-breeding: 
**^ She had perus'd each choicer sage 
•* On ancient date, or later age ; 
** But her best knowledge still she found 
*' On sacred, not oii classic ground ; 
** 'Twas thence her noblest stores she drew, 
** And well she practised what she knew. 

Led by Simplicity divine, 

She pleased, and never tried to shine ; 

She gave to chance each unschooFd feature. 
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** And left her cause to Sense and Nature. 
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As it is the objefl of these sheets to narrate 
some of the a£tions^ as well as to make some re- 
marks on the writings of Mrs. More, it will not, I 
conceive, be unacceptable to the reader, and it 
will be doing justice to the world, now that her 
controversy with the Curate of Blagdon Is still 
raging, and while his friends, the clergy of the 
chufch, by her secret manoeuvres are defamed by 
her and her co-adjutors, to contrast the sentiment 
in the last quoted passage, by inserting one from 
the " Controversy." 

" Thus, Mrs. H. More refuses to the Curate of Blagdon, 
** contrary to every principle of equity, to every rule of jus- 
** tice, what the laws of the land never denies to any cul- 
♦* prit, to the most atrocious felon, to the most detestable 
traitor ; namely, a copy of the charge, and a list of the 
witnesses. Yes, H, More, not openh/ but covertly^ ac- 
ciises a regular bred clergyman of the church of Eng- 
•^ land; with palpable design to ruia his reputation ; to alien- 
^* ate his friends ; and surreptitiously snatch from his possess- 
♦* sion die moderate remuneration of unremitted attention 
*^ and assiduous labour ; for no other apparent reason but 
** that he dared to apprize her of her teacher's extravagancies 
" in his own parish. This and thus, did Mrs. H^ 
^< More,'* Here's Cont p. 3. 

False rhymes enough — ** come & room^^ ** known 
and bon-toni^ " own and town^ 

Another sentiment extra6ted from Florio, with a 
contrsisting aftion from the Blagdon war. 

" When malice longs to tJnow her dart, 
, " But finds no vulnerable part, 
^^ Because the virtues all defend, 
** At every pass, their guarded friend; 
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** Then by one. slight iminuiition) 
*^ One scarce perceived exaggeration ; 
Sly Ridicule, with half a word. 
Can fix her stigma of— absurd ; 
" Nor care, nor skill, extracts the dart, 
" With which she stabs the feeling heart; 
" Her cruel caustics inly pain, 
" And scars indelible remain.'* 
** For Mrs. More's retractive behaviour, and her people's 
** uncommon virulence, I could not account, nor was I in* 
•' formed of.it till the 5th of Aug. when Dr. Grossman, at 
Monkton, gave me to understand that accusations against 
me, which I could never see nor hear, had been sent by 
** Mrs, H. More to the Chancellor and the Bishop, that 
«* those were forwarded to him ; that in his reply, he spoke 
** of me as a person he had well known near 20 years ; that 
** this his letter had been sent to Mrs. H. More;, that in 
** consequence, the lady opened immediately a correspondence 
*< vnth him, and added'?nore accusations^ and also enclosed 
** a letter of Mr. Descury's, containing similar matter." 

One more sentimental seleftion from this poem, 
with a TRANSACTION, to prQve how piously H. 
More can write, and how virtuously she can aO:, 

That night no sleep his eyelids prest, 
He thought ; and thought 's a foe to rest: 
Or if, by chance, he clos'd his eyes. 
What hideous spectres round him rise J 
Distempered Fancy wildly bnngs 
The broken images of things ; 
His ruinM friend, with eyeball fixt. 
Swallowing the draught Despair had mixt; 
The frantic wife beside him stands, 
With bursting heart, • and wringing hands ; 
And every horror dreams bestpvsr, 
♦* Of pining want, or raving woe," 
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To Dr. Grossman. 

** Dear Sir, •* Givsvenor Place^ Jan. 17, 1801. 

<< I have heard so much of Mr. Bere's conduct, a^d am 
« so justly offended at it, that I think it my duty to recom- 
** mend it to you, to dismiss him from your curacy. Your 
'^ own good sense and zeal for the cause of religion, will 
** inunediately point out the propriety of it. I am, dear Sir, 
^ your faithful and humble servant, 

** C. Bath and Wells.'' 
Notwithstanding the object you proposed, pursued* and 

had apparently once nearly effected, was to rob me of my 

character; and although you then proceeded to deprive me 
** of my curacy and living, and degrade, and dismiss me, 
'^ aged and infirm, stamped with ignominy, branded with 
" crimes, a houseless wretch, to wander about my solitary .. 
** way, soliciting and living on the casual bounty of abhor-* 
•* ing man,'* &c. Here's Address, p. 2. 

We meet next with a short poem on the Slave 
Tkade ; and almost in the threshold two obscure ^ 
lines are a stumbling-block. 

Since no resisting cause from spirit flows 
Thy universal presence to oppose." 

But although I commiserate the guilt of the wo- 
man rather than despise her, a gleam of congenial 
fire, a spark of genius, even though it should be at 
second-hand, shall not pass unnoticed. * I will be 
just, even to an enemy. Although I know whence 
they came, I like to see them, even in their pre-v 
sent form. 

** Perish the proud philosophy, which sought 
** To rob them of the pow'rs of equal thought ! 
" Does then di' immortal principle within 
'^ Change with the casual colour of a skin? 
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** Does matter govern spirit ? or is mind 

" Degraded by the form to which 'tis joinM? 

*< No : they have heads to think, and hearts to feel. 
And souls to act, with firm, tho' erring zeal; 
For they have keen affections, kind desires. 
Love strong as death, and active patriot fires ; 
** All the rude energy, the fervid flame 
** Of high-soul'd passion, and ingenuous shame: 
Strong, but luxuriant virtues boldly shoot 
From the wild vigour of a savage root." 

The following twelve lines are, in the matter and 
verse, I believe, original ; and if any theme could 
inspire, the fate of the noble Qua-shi must awake. 
" No Muse, O Qua-shi!* shall thy deeds relate, 
" No statue snatch thee firom oblivious fate! 
" For thou wast bora where never gentle Muse 
On valour's grave the flow'rs of Genius strews ; 
And thou wast born where no recording page 
Plucks thej'air deed from Time's devouring rage. 
Had Fortune plac'd thee on some happier coast. 
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Where polishM Pagans souls heroic boast. 


* It IS a point of honour among negroes of a high spirit to die rather than to 
suffer their glossy skin to bear the mark of the whip. Qua-shi had somehow 
offended his master, a young planter, with whom he had been bred up in the en* 
dearing intimacy of a play-fellow. His services had been faithful; his attach- 
ment affectionate. The master resolved to punish him, and pursued him for that 
|>urpose. In trying to escape, Qua-shi stumbled and fell; the master fell upon 
Bim ; they wrestled long with doubtful victory ; at length Qua-Shl got upper* 
most, and, being fiimiy seated on his master's breast, he secured his legs witk 
one hand, and with the other diew a sharp knife ; then said, *' MJlster^ I have 
been bred up with you from a child ; I have loved you as myself r in return, you 

■ 

have condemned me to a punishment of which I must ever have borne the markt 
— ^thus only I can avoid them :"\* saying, he dr^w the knife with all his strength 
across hisown throat, and fell down dead, without a groan, on his master's body, 

Ramsay i Essay on th treatment of Africtin Slaves, 
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" To theCj who sought'st a voluntary grave, 
" Th' uninjur'd honours of thy name to save, 
** Whose generous arm thy barbarous master spar'd, 
" Altars had smok'd, and temples had been rear'd." 

Pious and scrupulous as H, More professes her- 
self to be^ we yet see that her religion, to use her 
own words, is " a convenient one," and that if it 
favours poetry, any thing can be got by or made of 
the idea, she has no objeftion to employ the Pagan 
mythology, nor to express her approbation of self- 
murder, which is called a "/aeV deed,^^ Whatever 
may be said of the Pagan mythology, which in- 
•deed has afforded elegant subje£ls for the fine arts, 
I am not so happy as others by invariably approving 
of it. Pure philosophy, the boundless circuit of 
nature, genuine history, sacred and profane, afford 
abundant subjefts equally for the poet as the pain- 
ter and statuary, without any recourse to fable. — 
But, as she has it, " Poets, indeed, to do them jus- 
" tide, are always ready fdr any mischief.'* 

The following passage is the information laid 
before the House of Commons, thrown into verse. 
There is no poetry'; but my extra£ts are the best 
the volume cari furnish. 

" Whene'er to Afric's shores I tum mine eyes, 
*^ Horrors of deepest, deadliest guilt arise ; 
" I see, by more dian Fancy's mirror shewn, 
" TTie burning village, and the blazing town : 
** See the dire victim torn from social life, 
« The. shrieking babe, the agonizing wife ! 
«< She, wretch forlorn! is dragg'd by hostile hands, 
« To distant tyrants sold, in distant lands ! 
" Transmitted miseries, and successive chains, 
*< The sole sad heritage her child obtains ! 
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" E'en this last wretched boon their foes deiiy, 

" To weep together, or together die. 

*' By felon hands, by one relentless stroke, 

** See the fond links of feeling Nature broke ! 

*^ The fibres twisting round a parent's heart, 

^' Tom from their grasp, and bleeding as they part." 

There is much sympathy expressed for black, 
but not a word is spoken for white slaves. 

In a short poem, entitled Dan and Jane, is ex- 
hibited a religious dispute between a man and'his 
wife, about faith and works, of no merit ; but I 
make the following extract, in contrast with her 
good works at Blagdon. 

** How shall you know my creed's sincere, 

" Unless in works my faith appear ? 

** How shall I know a tree's alive, 

*< Unless I see it bear and thrive ? 

" Your works not growing on my root, 

" Wou'd prove thqy were not genuine fruit. 

** If faith produce no works, I see, 

" That faith is not a living tree. 

" Thus faith and works together grow,* 

" No separate life they e'er can know : 

" They 're soul and body, hand and heart, 

" What God hath join'd let no man part." 

These are the lady*s doctrines, '" the excellent, 
the pious'' H. More ; here is her practice. 

<* You also, Madam, are convicted, by the evidence of the 
" Rector of Blagdon, of transmitting accusations which you 
" have refused to substantiate. That you are a secret accuser 
^* is proved and admitted. If these accusations were true, 
" having proceeded so far, being detected and challenged to 
*' mamtain your charge, you are criminal and a compounder 
" of guilt, in not substantiating and publishing them to the 
"world." Bere's Address, p. 6. 
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'* In this afiatr nothing of this suavity appears^ all is in the 
'^ gall of bitterness, and fiery indignation. Hot burning zeal, 
•* cunning and cruel mixture abhorred.** Controv. p. 34. 

In apQem on Sensibility, with what propriety 
does the name of Soam Jenyns, however respect- 
able, illustrate the existence of Sensibility, though 
his least praise should be wit ? It was thus by flat- 
tery she gained friends and acquaintanjce, and by 
artfulness and cunning she preserved them. All 
the men of letters of the age, especially those pf 
whom she had any acquaintance, are mentioned in 
this poem, and some incense offered, and she adds, 
" And while to these I raise the votive line, 
" O let me grateful own these friends are mine." 

Notwithstanding this flattery, she knew well 
Johnson ranked her with the minor poets. That 
she was obliged to Garrick the world knows, for 
he exerted all his power and influence to represent 
her heavy tragedy, until the audience at last in- 
sisted on their discontinuance. His loss she la- 
ments with tears 

Who now with spirit keen, yet judgment cool, 
The errors of my orphan muse shall rule ?*' 

A poem on Sensibility ought to furnish some 
happy lines ; the following are among the best: 

" And while Discretion all our views shou'd guide, 
** Beware, lest secret aims and ends she hide ; 
«* Tho* midst the croud of virtues, 'us her part, 
" Like a firm centinel — ^to guard the heart ; 
" Beware, lest Prudence self become unjust, 
** Who never was deceiv'd, I won d not trust ; 
«< Prudence must never be suspicion's slave, 
** The world's wise maa i& more than half a knave. 
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« Prompt sense of equity ! to thee belongs 
" The swift redress of unexamined wrongs ! 
'< Eager to serve, the cause perhaps untried, 
^^ But always apt to chuse the sufi^ring side ! 
*^ So exclamations, tender tones, fond teavs, 
" And all the graceful drkpery Feeling weart ; 
" These are her garb, not her, they but express 
" Her form, her semblance, her appropriate dress ; 
" And these fair marks, reluctant I relate, 
" These lovely synibols may be counterfeit." 

The following lines are remarkably characteristic 
of her conduct in the Blagdon business. 

" The hint malevolent, the look oblique, 

^^ The obvious satire, or implied dislike ; 

" The sneer equivocal, the harsh reply, 

" And all the cruel language of the eye ; 

•' The artful injury, whose venom'd dart, 

** Scarce wounds the hearing, while it stab* the heart ; 
The guarded phrase, whose meaning kills, yet told 
The list'ner wonders, how you thought it cold." 

Sir Eldred of. the Bower sounds well in the 
title, but it is nothing. 

The Bleeding Rock, is a poem founded on a 
real story, well known in the neighbourhood. A 
gentleman near Bristol, fell ii;i love with a lady of 
that city, declared his passion, was listened to, and 
they went to church three different times, but 
always returned re infecta. Miss More thought 
proper, from her knowledge of the tale, to throw 
it into rhyme. The lady is metamorphosed into a 
stone, from which issues a crimson stream. It is 
said, that near Failand, there really is a spring from 
a rock, the water of which fronv the nature of the 
soil is red. 
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The disappointment the lady must have felt, 
being so trifled with, is well and naturally enough 
imagined, of whom she says pathetically, that he 
" Cou*d act the tenderness he never felt, 
** In sorrow soften, and in anguish melt. 
** The sigli elaborate, the fraudful tear, 
** The joy dissembled, and the well-feigned fear, 
** All these were his ; and his each treacherous art 
That steals the guileless and unpractis'd ^eart. 
" The well-imagin'd tale the nymph believ'd ; 
Too unsuspecting not to be deceived : 
" The conquest once atchiev'd, the brightest fair, 
" When conquer^dy was no longer worth his care." 

Under the agonies of dereliction, the damsel is 
supposed to sing — 

" Then hasten, righteous powers ! my tedious fate, 
" Shorten my woes and end my mortal date : 
Quick, let your power transform this failing frame, 
Let me be any thing but what I am!" 
The lady now transformed into a stone, the 
faithless Polydore visits his petrified lanthe,, and 
- plunging a dagger into his own side, which struck 
also the rock, from the collision issued the pur- 
pureous spring. Thus the legend of the well^ 
and the true story so modem and so well known, 
furnish her with materials for a short poem, in the 
description of the circumstances of which, she dis- 
plays more genuine feeling than in any other. 

Her Ode to Dragon, Mr. Garrick's house- 
dog, is a misnomer. The idea is grovelling, and 
the poem too long for an ode. Was there no other 
method of flattering Mr. and Mrs. Garrick, with- 
out being metamorphosed from a cruel stone into 
a dog of either gender ? ' 
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The Epitaph on C. Dicey, Esq. 
** O pause ! repent^ repent, resolve, amend ! 
*^ Life has no length, eternity no end ! 

I would recommend Mrs. More to get engravedi 
and to wear on her bracelets as long as she lives. 

The C A R p E N T E R , although there is much Stern^ 
hold and Hopkins in it, I like best of any of her 
pieces. She has adopted Swift's verse, and Swift's 
mode of mysterious matrimony ;' and this, in the 
non-descript phraseology, is called " marrying in 
the Lord." .Compared with women in general, 
Mrs. More must be allowed merit, but she is 
far behind the first. With Aspasia, 'Propertia de 
,Rossi, Madame Rolande, and many of our own 
country-women, she is not to be named. Her 
books are ephemeral, of improvisatore merit, and 
mortal like herself. There is no* line I should 
choose to transcribe for private use, or pleasur- 
able recitation. And when we consider what ac- 
tions, the atchievement of which her heart has 
dictated, her merits and supposed excellence vanish 
with the news of a day. In divine poetry she is 
altogether unsuccessful, for who excelled in that 
department. Buchanan, Johnstone, and Watts, 
and a late collection -of psalms and hymns, in the 
dissenting church, is all that can be named, and 
they are excellent; for the merit of both our. old 
sHid new version of the psalms is humble. 

In Village Politics, there are some just 
remarks ; and the endeavour to turn the popular 
mind from a tendency to riot and rebellion, if ever 
in this country it had such a bias, was becoming 
ai>y dutiful subject. But in this little tract, which 
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Sir A. Elton's injudicious praise induced me to 
read, is contained so much nonsense or real ig- 
norance, that I cannot avoid saying it disigastingly 
lies throughout. That she was paid there can be 
no doubt. No hireling, to render the war popular^ 
(and the child unborn may rue the day it became 
so) could be more venal, or less respect truth and 
decency. Christianity and philosophy owe her no 
obligation^ she has profited little from both 5 and in 
H. More's Village Politics, they are equally 
unamiable. * 

If she had any regard for human happiness, or 
her own reputation, for truth or intelligence, she 
would, instead of introducing it into her works, 
have disowned the piece. 

She, however, appears not to be ignorant of what 
liberality and charity mean ; and this renders her 
perversion of fiact, and studious and deliberate false^ 
hood, the more iwientable. In a work of ima« 
gination, she was at liberty to form and cast her 
characters in her own moulds ; but in an argument 
of facts to falsifie, is a demonstration of wretched 
venality. Although but few Britons covet repub- 
Keanism, no man but for hire will deny that mBxi- 
kind have lived as happily under a democratical 
form of government as any other. Had she ibrgot, 
or did she ever learn, that the world owes all its 
knowledge in arts and science, all its civilization 
to the Grecian and Roman republics? Has man 
tasted no happiness in Carthage, . Venice, Switzer- 
land or Holland ; and are the inhabitants of the 
United States, because their govemnaent is repre- 
sentative, to be wretched and contemptible, i The 
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^iter oi this is a sincere and streiiuotts friend to the 
mixed form of government established in Britain ; 
fioid he belongs to two privileged ofdiers ; but he is 
also afriehd to truth, justice, and liberality. Ex- 
cellence, sublimity of genius, elegant taste^ emi- 
nence in arts and sciences^ are confined to no couft* 
try or political constitution. 

But the war-whoop of party must be sung ; the 
dogs of war must be let loose ; France AVas a fine 
subject of partition, a «spacious theatre for the am- 
bitious^ an immense source of endless plunder for 
the rapacious Soldier : war is an inexhaustible mine 
for the voracious contractor, who is to be enri^^hed 
by the ruin of millions, to be tnade happy by the 
miseries of mankind, and for the hordtfs of the pvs^ 
fltgate and needy, ready at all times to engage in 
any cause where exists the prospect of fattening on 
slaughter, and revelling in blood, risifig 6n their 
country's ruinj and H, More/ must also, for a 
mite;, sound her hoarse ministerial rattle, shew her- 
self a woman of contracted philosophy, of religtoft 
without charity, of piety without mercy, of know- 
ledge without discrihiination, byjoiftingin the cry, 
and vociferate, with Amazonian fury. Hark I for- 
ward ! Out come " Tommy Bull's advice to Johnny 
Bull ;" ViUage Politics, and other trash, of a more 
fatally inebriating quality tb^n the gin of which she 
complains; and Jack Anvil, and Tom Hod, and 
millions more» are infetoated and; <leluded to join in 
the chace, and continue in the delirious attempt of 
teaching others how to arrange their domestic af- 
fairs and cook their victuals, what they shaH' eat 
and drink for nine Jong years, till after having hdd 
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their own heads and. their neighbour's broken, and 
sp^nt fnore money than they will be ever abk to pay, 
when they return from the public-house, and find that 
the OLD MANSION, the constitution, instead of be- 
ing improved in their absence, has greatly dilapidated 
by their dissipation and neglect. How much more 
amiable and becoming her profession of Christianity, 
and more characteristic of female feeling; how much 
would humanity now owe to her, supposing her to 
have influence, if she had exerted herself in favour 
of peace, and against the shedding of human blood! 
But her innate disposition and. her venality, led her 
to sanguinary deeds, and whenever she heard of a 
battle, instead of retiring to shed tears over the 
miseries which pride, ambition, and injustice, were 
bringing on the human race, and praying that the 
whole earth' might be re-christianized, and the king- 
doms of the world become kii^gdoms of Christ, she 
brought her punch in a " lordly dish," and like the 
uneducated and unbaptized companion of an Indian 
chief, boasting of hermumber of scalps, she re- 
joiced over the havoc, and taught the people to 
thirst for more ! This is well known. Not such 
the conduct of the brave and virtuous, the true 
christian. 

In this manner a revolution become necessary by 
ages of tyranny, effected without a drop of blood- 
shed, by promising immediate happiness not only to 
twenty-four millions of Frenchmen, but probably to 
all the nations .of the earth,.. became an object of 
envy and hatred to the ^rrounding nations ; indi- 
viduals, therefore, conspire against it, and crusades 
are undertaken to defeat its establishment, and 
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heaven and earth are moved, and the pens and the 
tongues of the venal employed to blacken and dis- 
grace the very name of liberty ; insomuch, that it 
Wdis profane and criminal, even in England, to pro- 
nounce the word ; and the people of that nation are 
instigated to massacre one another. All these 
crimes are charged to liberty; and to these H. M, 
gave her voice. No man abhors m6re than I do 
the French enormities. 

That this criticism may not be considered as 
malicious, let the reader only look at the answer 
she makes her Jack Anvil give to Tom Hod's ques- 
tion of ^' What dost thou take French liberty to be ?'* 
and the seven following interrogatories, and then, 
giving the devil his due, let him judge and pro- 
nounce whether she be a temporizing venal crea- 
ture. Let him read also the answer to the question, 
*^ Dost thou then believe they are as cruel as some 
folks pretend ?*' And let hhn determine whether she 
be hypocrite, christian, liar or what. ,Has she not 
leaped for joy when she heard of the slaughter of 
thousands on both sides ? All this is in direct oppo- 
sition to the principles of Christianity, of which she 
makes so much profession. 

It would seem that superstition had hitherto been 
a necessary ingredient in every, even the purest 
religion. This drove men to a contempt of all 
religion, to infidelity and atheism, with which the 
French are charged. But if religion were purified 
of superstition and refined to pure Christianity, then 
philosophers would become christians, 
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VOL. II. DRAMAS. 

ABOUT this tin^e Miss H. More was attending 
the play-houses^ picking up all the knowledge she 
could meet with, to qualify herself for a play-^wright, 
She had, it is said, more than one offer of matrimony. 
A gentlem^ on the stage nuide her proposals, 
which were listened to for a considerable time 5 
but his troop decamping, on his departure with 
them, a sea captain next presented himself. During 
the sailor's visits, and ,while his vessel was prepa^ 
ring for her voyage, a man of good fortune made 
his appearance, and being dressed in a red coat, 
always ensnaring of the female heart, evexy atten- 
tion was paid him, and love obtained an easy vic-i 
tory ; but after a long and tedious courtship, whether 
owing to her violence of temper, or to what cause^ 
I have npt been able to discover, it ended in a se-. 
paration, J have, however, heard many anecdotes 
not worth relating. It was at this time too, she 
met with an advantageous bargdn, by purchasing 
an annuity of 2Q0l. a year for ber life, at a very 
easy rate. ' 

She was now, on the addition of 2001. a year, 
and her interest in the school, increasing her popu* 
larity daily, for moi^ey recommends ; and her sacred 
di:amas, which were much puffed by her party 
jyfnoQg the methodists, contributed to her advance^ 
ment. Her books, though trifling, always added 
to her income, for the saints took care to buy them. 
Her plays, and her attachment to the play-house^j 
as her finances permitted it, induced her to pass z. 
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part of the winter in London, and these opportu- 
nities she improved, by universal flattery, of adding 
to the number of her acquaintances and friends. 
Her marriage disappointment is said to have soured 
her temper, and resolving against any fuilher at- 
tempt to enter that state, she -cast about for some 
mode besides writing, for the employment of her 
mind and body; and religion, to her active and 
ambitious soul, presented itself as an instrument 
and means of acquiring popularity and consequence, 
as well as promotive of her future welfare. The 
methodistical societies, *^ which are neither of nor 
out of the church," appeared the most convenient, 
for thus she could enjoy all the advantages of a 
separatist, without appearing to be one. 

But it is not from H- More only, that the world 
has learned that austerity is not virtue, and that the 
semblance of virtue is widely diflPerent from virtue 
herself. Her conversion, which was then talked of, 
is yet to come. Her heart may now, for any thing 
I know, be, by God's blessing, softened, having 
discovered that semblance and reality are in their 
nature different ; and these late detections of her 
mental character, may become the means of bring* 
ing her back from a visionary to a rational piety 9 
for true religion is not the business of life but a rule 
of conduct. 

In the account which Mrs. Robinson, the cele- 
brated terdita, left behind her of her own life, she 
mentions the five sisters in the following words* 
" The early hours of hoarding school study, I pas- 
" sed under the tuition of the Misses More, sisters 

to the lady of that name, whose talents have been 
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SO often celebrated. The education of their young 
pupils was undertaken by the five sisters. In my 
mind's eye, I see them now before me ; while 
every circumstance of those early days, is mi- 
nutely and indelibly impressed on my memory. 
" I remember the first time I ever was present -at 
a dramatic representation 5 it was the benefit of 
the great actor, Mr. Powel, who was proceed-' 
ing rapidly towards the highest paths of fame, 
when death dropped the oblivious curtain, and 
closed the scene for ever. The part which he 
performed was King Lear ; his wife, afterwards 
Mrs. Fisher, played Cordelia, but not with suffi- 
** cient eclat to render the profession an object for 
*' her future exertions. The whole school attended ; 
^* Mrs. Powers two daughters being then pupils of 
" the Misses More." 

The formal stateliness of that species of prosaic 
verse employed by the writers of English tragedy, 
is so familiar to British ears and eyes, as the channel 
and conductor of heroic virtue, or of atrocious crime, 
that the person who ventures to use it exclusively 
for sacred or ludicrous subjects, is more likely rather 
to excite our risibility and cause disgust, than secure 
our approbation and sympathy. Although it may 
be allowed, that virtue may be taught on the stage 
and vice corrected, yet in Britain, there is and ever 
will be, a prejudice with the graver order of the 
people against it. The attitudes, the songs, often 
the sentiment ind expression, the characters repre- 
sented, as well as that of many of those who act 
them, are not calculated to remove that prejudice ; 
ftnd it would be difficult to determine, whether th^ 
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morals of the people are mended or corrupted by 
the theatre. The safest judgment is to consider it 
as a place of entertainment and amusement. 

The holy bible is either the inspired word of God, 
or it is the venerable history of a people who have 
been, and are the peculiar object of God's provi- 
dential regard. In the former light it has been 
always viewed and received by all christians, and 
especially by protestants. To attempt, therefore, 
the illustrat^n or improvement of any scriptural 
story in that measured prose, and in a dramatic 
method and form, with even the best intention, if it 
does not travesty, it at least lessens our veneration 
for the subjects of scripture, and always excites dis- 
gust. H. More, therefore, appears guilty of at least 
an error of judgment, by the publication of scripture 
plays, and holy bible tragedies. If the bible be the 
word of God, and who can doubt it, I cannot but call 
that part of her works impiety. In sacred poesy, 
even the learned and pious Dr. Watts was not very 
successful ; what execution then could we expect 
from the illiterate H. More? There is neither in- 
vention, genius, plot or de'scription in her dramas. 
I am not the only critic of this opinion. 

•* And sacred dramas wrote by Hannah More, 
** Where all the nine and little Moses snore.". 

Her muse is always hobbling and ever out of na- 
ture. Her Miriam does neither feel nor speak like 
a sister. 

Vol. 2, p. 32. MIRIAM, 

" Yes^ I have laid him in his watVy bed; 
. ** His wat'ry grave, I fear ! — I tremble still ; 
•' It was a cruel task — still I miist weep ! 
** But ah, my mother ! who shall sooth thy griefs ? 
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^ The ftig9 a«d sea^tvteds wtU awhile sustain 

*' Their precious load ; but it must sink ere long ! 

*^ Sweet babe, farewell ! Yet think not I will leave thee ; 

•* No, I will watch thee till the greedy waves 

" Devour thy little bark : I'll sit me down, 

" And sing to thee, sweet babe ; thou canst not hear ; 

" But 'twill amuse me, while I watch thy fate." 

The following passage^ p. 45, 46> is out of nature, 

JOCHEBED. 

** But soft, does no one listen ? — ^Ah ! how hard, 
" How very hard for fondness to be pruOTnt ! 
*^ Now is the moment to embrace and feed him. 
" Where's Miriam ? she has left her little charge, 
" Perhaps through fear ; perhaps she was detected. 
" How wild is thought \ how terrible conjecture ! 
** A mother's fondness frames a thousand fears, 
** With thrilling nerve feels every real ill, 
^* And shapes imagin'd miseries into being." 

David's prayer, part iv. of Dav id and Go l i ath, 
IS too long, abounding with repetitions and incon- 
sistencies. In every line is an address, just like the 
prayer of the non-de scripts, which is all a begin- 
ning, no middle, or body, and whose termination 
is God knows where. In short, it is not a prayer. 

The sacred dramas, or holy bible plays, is, I think, 
a burlesque of religion. What she has written tin- 
der that title, is no illustration of the story, fre- 
quently a perversion of it. We feel, thereby, no vir-. 
tue confirmed, no vice corrected, and yet there is a 
perpetual exertion in defence of virtue. H. More's 
merit consists in a power and ability to say much 
with much exertion ; yet she has the misfortune, 
though she affords a little pleasure and amusement, 
.pf leaving no impression, behind, just as it has been 
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remarked of my brother Sir A. Elton's speeches, in 
which there is always a verbiage^ a copia verborum, 
that when he has ended we remember nothing of 
what he has said, 

^* Did I unjustly seek to build my name 

'* On the pH'd ruins of another's feme ? 

^^ Did I abhor as hell th' insidious !iei 

** The low deceit, th* unmanly calumny?** 

In the Reflections of King Hezekiah, her 
measure if badly chosen, and she appears to be 
more than usually feeble, though the subje£t might 
have led her to higher strains. Blank verse would 
have suited the subjeflk better, " Come and home*^ 
are false rhymes, 

I defy any man of judgment and sense to read 
her prologue, even were she a woman oi consider- 
able beauty, and to say, " that Js the woman I 
would choose to marry.*' The man who marries 
wishes for simplicity and female accomplishments, 
not a ^' It, he, she creature." 

" If she shou'd set her heart upon a rover, 

^' And he prove false, she'd kick her faithless lover." 

That I may not be charged with injustice, I will 
here transcribe from David and Goliath, a passage 
containing one of her best descriptions, P. 101-2. 

DAVID. 

" Not so, O King ! 
^* This youthfpl ^rm has been imhru'd in blood, 
** Tho' yet no blood of man has ever staln'd ft 
** Thy servant-s occupation is a shepherd. 
^* With jealous caire I watch'd my father's ^ock; 
^' A brindled lion and a furious bear 
** Forth from the thicket rush'd upon the fojd, 
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** SeizM a young Iamb, and tore their bleating spoil. 
** Urg'd by compassion for my helpless charge, 
*^ I felt a new-born vigour nerve my arm ; 

And, eager, on the foaming monsters rush'd. 

The famish'd lion by his grisly beard, 

EnragM, I caught, and smote him to the ground. 
" The panting monster struggling in my gripe, 
*^ Shook terribly his bristling mane, and lash'd 
** His own gaunt, goary sides ; fiercely he ground 
" His gnashing teeth, and roU'd his starting eyes, 
" Bloodshot with agony ; then with a groan, 
** That wak'd the echoes of the mountain, dy'd. 
** Nor did his grim associate 'scape my arm ; 

Thy servant slew the lion and the bear ; 

I killM them both, and bore their shaggy spoils 
^< In triumph home : And shall I fear to meet 
•* Th* uncircunKis'd Philistine I No : that God 
♦* Who sav'd me from the bear's destructive fang 
** And hungry lion's jaw, will not he save me 
" From this idolater?" , 

From her Bex^shazzar, p. 143. 

DANIEL. 

" Yes, Thou art ever present, Pow'r Supreme ! 
" Not circumscribed by time, nor fix'd to space, 
** ConfinM to altars, nor to temples bound. 
" In wealth, in want, in freedom, or in chains, 
** In dungeons or on thrones, the faithful find thee I 
" E'en in the burning cauldron thou wast near 
** To Shadrach and the holy brotherhood : 
•* The unhurt martyrs bless'd thee in the flames ; 
** They sought, and found Thee; call'd, and Thou wast 

. there." 

If her best friends can seleft from her works- 
passages more favourable to her merit, I shall be 
glad to look at them. 
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' Her Search after Happiness she says she 
vnote in very early youth. Her experience then 
she acquired very early, for she writes like a ma* 
trori. Experience, knowledge, innocence, are not 
at tributes, of the same person. . H. More's expe- 
rience, therefore, by her own account, was attained 
in very early youth. She wrote the prologue her- 
self, from which I transcribe — 

*f No husband wrbng'd who trusted and believ'd, 
" No fa^er cheated, and rto friend deceiv'd ; 

No lildertiiie in glowing strains descrifo'd, . 

No lying chan^erniAid that rake had brib'd.'* 

Who would wish to see his daughter or his sister 
speak this prologue, this succedaneum for " less 
pure'* compositions, before a large company? 
•* Whether v/tAeaim^oo well what we describe, 
" Or fail the Poet's meaning to imbibe'; ' • 
** In either case your blame we justly raise, 
** In either lose, or. ought to lose, your praise." 

Why the dramatic mode of discussing a didaftic 
or protreptical subjefl: was chosen, no reason can 
be given ; but, as the Dean said, 

** Like every cock she must be treading.'*. 

The lady must be a universal genius. 

** I sigh'd (says she, p. »296) for fame, I languished for 

renown, 
" I would be flatter'd, prais'd, admired, and known. 

" To boast each, various feculty of mind, 

"Thy graces, Popie! with Johnson's learning join'd." 

An enquiry after happiness, in the form of a pas- 
toral drama, sounds like a sermon in rhyme, or a 
dramatic homily, or a play in a church. But her 
genius is not of that gigantic strength which, like 
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the sun contending with a dark and cloudy atmo-^ 
sphere^ at kngth in its struggles bursts out* dispel- 
ing all surrounding vapoiirs, into a clear and per* 
kSt day; or that forceth nature* or the rules o)f art 
founded in nature, to sink and disappear before 
her, and that calls into existence a new. creation. 
Her strength consists in the faculty of basting the 
prose thoughts of others into rhyme, and. thus 
hashed, made up and garnished* and seasoned 
with the sound of " Virfefc and reiigiori," the cook 
being a femak* criticism lost its sting* and dropped 
her fastidiousness. The fecundity of this prolific 
lady is multifatious* and her numerous offspring 
might have passed from the cradle to the grave* 
had she not been blessed with a pair of good spark- 
ling, wandering eyes* and a causer always smoking 
in her hand, which when perceived* disarmed the 
critics. Although it is not meant to deny her some 
literary merit* it is certain she is not entitled to the 
praise bestowed. Her Kterary reputation is prin- 
cipally fa6litious ; and had she not ^ade a noise 
about religion, merely to have a party, for she 
thought it was better to reign among thedi than 
serve elsewhere* she would have been, as now 
she is likely soon to be* entirely forgotten. — 
Her popularity was acquired with a very small 
stock of original genius ; and secured and retained 
by flattery and cunning. But that charm is now 
dissolved. Circ\mistances have occurred to be for 
ever lamented by her and her friends* which have 
made the world desirous of knowing more inti- 
mately a chara^r which possessed address* with 
so humble a genius^ to attract so much attention^ 
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and to be so often and so long the subje^ of con- 
versation ; afld of appi^iatiftg h^r literary talents, 
as well as her mental <:hdra£ler. This I have here 
attenipted/ aiirf^ afes ! with tbomnch success; for 
her writings and her aftions, her head and her heart 
are very discordant. 

Bliss and ness^ according tq her^ ate rhymes, and 
so are shade and mead, also er and ar, join'd and 
mind; tjut d^ese am the rhymes *^ of ti Bristol pool." 
Let us make some exteafts from this poem. 

** Howe'er the conduct of my life might err, 
** Still my dmtrtaitic plans ^ttt regiibi'.'^ 

Alas ! poor Hatmah, both havfe been irregtilar. 
Again — ' . 

" Not l<^e^ but wonder^ I aspir'd to raise, 
" And missed affection^ while i grasp'd at praise. 

" A fancy'd heroine, an ideal wife; 
•* I loath'd die oflSices of real life. 
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O happy they for w.hom, in early »ge, 
EnHgbt'ning knowledge sfureads her lettered page! 
** Teaches ^ach headstrong passion to contro^I, 
" And pours her lib'ral lesson on the soul I 
** Ideas grow frona books their Jiaf ral food, 
** As aliment is changed to yital blood. 
** Tho' faithless Fortune strip her vot'ry bare, 
" Tho' Malice haunt him, and tho' Envy tear, 
" Nor time, nor chance^ nor want, can e'er destroy 
" This soul-felt solace, and this bosom joy !** 

AKOTHER. 

•* Let the proud sex possess their vaunted powVs ; 
" Be other triumphs, other glories, ours ! 
** The gentler charms which wait on female life, 
. ** Which grace Ac daughter and adorn the wife, 


'' 'Be these our boast; yet these may well admit 
*' Of various knowledge, and of blameless wit : 
'' Of sense, resulting from a nurtured mind, 
" Of polished converse, and of taste refin'd." 


VOL.111. TRAGEDIES. 

» X ' ' 

IN a long and laboured preface to her tragedi^s^ 
H. More has exerted her utmost strength, with, 
probably, some friendly efforts from those who are 
indeed holy, to purify herself from her youthful fol- 
lies, indiscretions and sins, iri hopes of appearing 
spotless among the religious; but she makes but 
an awkward and inconsistent saint. Her endea- 
vours would go to prove the stage, under some 
ideal, mysterious and non-descrihed regulations, a 
good school for virtue, yet not a proper spe^lacle 
for a person who turns christian. She is ashamed 
and sorry for having written plays, she wishes it to 
be forgotten that she ever construSed or launched 
any; that she ever attended the green room, stood 
behind the scenes, or waited in agonies the deci- 
sions of the gods and the pit. She apologizeth for 
having done so; she republishes them, however, 
and apologizeth for the aft; she writes for and 
against the stage ; she says, " video meliora pro- 
boque, deteriora sequor." In short, she exhibits a 
knowing, cunning, wicked & weak woman. Her 
doftrine seems to be " to continue in sin that grace 
may abound." What was a sin in her youth, she in 
her old age, when she is likely to be able to sin no 
more, acknowledgeth ; but wisheth the world, to 
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know how numerous and great these were; that 
they may the more readily give her credit for the 
ehiinence of her sanctity. The depravity, the 
weakness, inconsistency, and folly of human na- 
ture, is most glaringly conspicuous in this preface, 
wherein she repents, " looks back on the city," 
wishes to forsake her sins, yet sins again, hates 
and loves her former ways, wants to be virtuous 
and receive her reward without being really- so, 
and to be thought holy without washing herself 
from her sin. . 

The whole of this conduct is explicable only on 
this principle, namely, an overweaning opinion of 
her own merit, which much artfulness and cun- 
ning are employed to conceal, and an insuperable 
vanity and love of adulation, which impelled her, 
as by an irresistible necessity, to live on in her old 
habits, and to repeat the sin of the republication of 
tragedies, a new species of instruction and amuse- 
ment, which, at the same time, she maintains, in 
others, to be sinful and immoral, fiut she is now. 
converted to non-descriptisrn ; and perhaps made 
her "election sure," being likely no more to "/tf// 
" back'' The dramas, sacred and profane, were a 
considerable addition to the bulk^ and, therefore, 
to the price of the copy-right ; and what vestal or 
monk ever abstained from sin when tempted by 
money! 

Lest my reader, who may not have perused, or 
not have by him, our author's works, should doubt 
the justice of my criticism, I transcribe a para- 
graph from the preface to 3d vol. p. 14. 
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" This observation adopted into practice might, it is prei 
** turned, efFectually abolish the qualifying language of many 
" of the more sober frequenters of the theatre, * that they go 
** but seldom^ and never but to a good play.' We give these 
" moderate and discreet persons all due praise for compara^ 
" tive sobriety. But while they go at allj the principle is 
** the same ; for they sanction, by going sometimes, a diver- 
" sion which is not to be defended on strict christian prin- 
*^ ciples. Indeed thtir acknowledging that it should be but 
" sparingly frequented, probably arises from a conviction 
*^ that it is not quite right. 

** I have already remarked, that it is not the object of this 
'^^ address to pursue the usual track of attacking bad play?, 
** of which the more prudent and virtuous seldom vindicate 
** the principle, though they do not always scrupulously avoid 
attending the exhibition. I impose rather on myself the 
unpopular task of animadverting on the dangerous effects 
■ ** of those which come under the description of good plays ; 

** for from those chiefly arises the danger (if danger there be) 
•^ to good people." 

J ** It is generally the leading object of the poet to erect a 

'^ standard of honour in direct opposition to the standard of 
" Christianity, Honour is the religion of tragedy. Love, 
** jealousy, hatred, ambition, pride, revenge, are too often 

/ \ " elevated into the rank of splendid virtues, and form a daz- 

** zling system of worldly morality, in direct contradiction 
^ ** to the spirit of that religion whose characteristics are * cha- 

** rityy meekness^ peaceabtenessy long-suffenngy gentle* 
** nesSj forgioeness.^ * The fruits of the spirit* and the 
*^ fruits of the stage, if the parallel were followed up, as it 
" might easily be, would, perhaps exhibit, as pointed a con- 
** trast as human imagination could conceive.'* 

" People are told — and from whose mouth do they hear 
** it ? That * blessed are the poor in spirit^ the meek and the 
** peace-makers.* Will not these and such like humbling 
" propositions) delivered one day in seven only, in all the 
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** sober and beautiful simplicity of our church, with>all the 
'^ force of truth indeed, but with all its plainness also, be 
** more than counter-balanced by the speedy and much more 
** frequent recurrence of the nightly exhibition, whose pre- 
*• cise object it too often is, not only to preach, but to per- 
'* sonify doctrines iii diametiical and studied opposition to 
** poverty of spirit, to purity, to meekness, forbearance, 
•* and forgiveness. Doctrines, not simply expressed, as 
** those of rhe Sunday are, in the naked form of axioms, • 
'^ principles, and precepts, but realized, embodied, made 
** alive„ furnished with organs, clothed, decorated, brought 
** into lively discourse, into interesting action ; enforced 
^* with all the energy of passion, adorned with all the graces 
** of language, and exhibited with every aid of emphatical 
** delivery, every attraction of appropriate gesture. To 
** such a complicated temptation is it wise voluntai'ily, 
** studiously, unnecessarily to expose frail and erring crea- 
** tures? Is not the conflict too severe? Is not the com- 
*• petition too unequal?" 

" And it is perhaps one of the most invincible objec- 
** tions to many tragedies, otherwise not very exception- 
*^ able, that the awful and tremendous name of the infi- 
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•* nitely glorious God is - shamefully, and almost inces- 
** santly introduced in various scenes, both in the way of 
** asseveration and of invocation." 

" I puiposely forbear in this place repeating any of those 
** higher arguments drawn from the utter irreconcileable- 
** ness of this indulgence of the fancy, of this gratification 
*' of the senses, this unbounded roving of the thoughts, 
** with the divine injunction of bringing * every thought 
** into the obedience of Christ." 

** It is the concomitant pageantry, it is the splendour of 
*♦ the spectacle, and even the show of the spectators :— 
** these are the circumstances which altogether fill the the- 
** atre — which altogether produce the effect — which altOr 
*' gether create the danger. These give a pernicious force 
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* td sciitiments which, when read, merely explain the <nys-» 
' terious action ol" the human heart ; but which when thus 
' uttered, thus accompanied, become contagious and de- 

* structive. These, in short, make up a scene of tempta- 

* tation and seduction, of over-wrought voluptuousness, 
'.and unnerving pleasure, which surely ill accords with 

* * working out our salvation with fear and trembling* 

* or with that frame of mind which implies that * the 

* world is crucified to us, and we to the world.*' 

In this manner H. More writes respecting the 
immorality and corrupting tendency of theatrical 
amusements, of which she herself was once so 
fond, and from which she cannot ilow entirely 
wean herself. Of its voluptuousness, amatory 
scenes, profligacy, its temptations, its seductions 
to a thousand follies, wickedness, & even crimes, 
she writes with all her force, and in the very same 
introduction or preface to her plays, which she 
republishes at a time of life when amatory scenes 
and voluptuousness are supposed to have little at- 
traction, she permits plays to be read ; it " does 
not appear," she says, " necessary to debar accom-- 
plished young ladies J^ In plain terms, " accom- 
plished young ladies,*' may partake of *' volup- 
tuousnesSy amatory scenes, andfolliesy* and go to 
the Devil,for the " preface," she adds, " is not ad- 
" dressed to the gay and dissolute; to such as 
profess themselves to be ^ lovers of pleasure more 
than lovers of God; but it is addressed to the 
more sober-minded^ to those who believe the gospel 
of Jesus Christ; who wish to be enlightened by 
its doctrines, to be governed by its precepts, 
and who profess to be * seeking a better country^ 
" even a heavenly one.^* 
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Mrs. H. More might have as well addressed 
the public in this manner, and said, good folks! 
I have a little ship arrived from the Levant, with 
the plague on board, but the goods are of an ex- 
cellent quality; but, nevertheless, as she is mine, 
and opium and coffee are likely to fetch a good 
price, though it would be illegal and wrong to 
suffer apy other vessel to unloa^d, and import the 
pest for the destruction of his Majesty's subjects, 
I must have my ship immediately delivered, with- 
out performing any quarantine. 

If H. More really believes in Christianity (of 
which I am persuaded she does not believe a 
word) and at the same time believes what she so 
copiously and forcibly declares, the deleterious 
iCfFects of tragedy and comedy on the morals of 
the people, even the most serious, what other epi- 
thets than diabolical and hypocritical can be ap- 
plied to her name, who advertiseth, selleth, and 
publicly administereth the poison. But perhaps 
for the criminality of this act, as well as for the 
rest of her transactions, there may be some salvo 
reserved for her conscience in the non-descript 
system of Christianity. We know that most crimes 
are remissible to those who profess sincerely their^ 
species of orthodoxy. She must have some mode 
t)f satisfying her mind in her grand-scheme ; 
for they make higher pretensions to the keys than 
even the Vicar of Christ himself. 

The writer of these remarks will be happy if 
he shall discover that he has misunderstood his 
author, for he would have believed it on no other 
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evidence but that of his own senses, the book be- 
ing now before him, in proportion as he laments 
the discovery of a female of great and noisy pre- 
tensions, but ^hose mental character till now has 
not been known, acting with so much duplicity 
and on so depraved principles. The clergy once 
censured Pope for his Essay on Man, doubting 
the sincerity of his faith; what will' they now 
think of Hannah More, whose principles are so 
ambiguous and secret, and who is detected in 
a GRAND-SCHEME of Creating a schism in the 
church. 

It is always pleasant to see the wicked repent- 
ant ; to see a sinner the apologist of virtue. But 
there are strange, false, temporary conversions in 
the modem world. It is reduced to a system, 
directed by rules, taught as an art. They talk of 
their grace with vanity and pride, and of their 
conversion as of a change in their circumstances, 
a prize in the lottery, or the succession to an es- 
tate. But publicly to vend the balm of Gilead, 
and poisonous and deleterious drugs from the 
same shop, and praise and dispraise both, proves 
that the seller loves money .above all things. If 
. she wishes to be considered as an honest person, 
acting in any way consistently with her profes- 
sions, as making any distinction between virtue 
and vice, impudence and modesty, she will im« 
mediately cancel that preface and her dramas, or, 
preserving them, renounce her supererogatory pro- 
fiessions of religion. " Sell, madam, all that thou 
" hast," buy them up and burn them, otherwise 
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thy name, as it does now, will continue to stink 
in the nostrils of all consistent, honest persons, 
and be what you seem so desirous of appearing, 
a saint ; or continue what, from this act and your 
former and late conduct, you seem really to be, 
more plausible thzn sincei^e. 

Fathers! Mothers! Guardians! Governors! 
and Governesses ! H. More descants on virtue 
and piety, writes against the stage, players and 
play-wrights, as wicked and destructive of reli- 
gion and morals, ruinous to the souls and bodies 
of those who write, read, act, and see the specta- 
cles 3 and yet she has written, seen acted, and 
now in her old age republisheth her own plays I 
Whether H. More's writings are calculated to do 
more good than evil, is a question of no great 
solvable difficulty. 

. After displaying all her eloquence and inge- 
nuity in condemning all dramatic works what- 
ever, she directly insults the human understand- 
ing, by justifying the perusal of them in the clo- 
set ; as if that which she calls a poison, taken 
publicly, would be a salutary and safe medicine 
swallowed in private. " The passing over vir- 
tuous plays," she says in page 42, " merely be- 
cause they are in a dramatic form, would be an 
instance of aprupulosity, which one might ven- 
ture to say no well-informed conscience could 
^* suggest.*' It is much to be feared, from many 
of her transactions, that her conscience is very 
elastic. 
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" Women especially, (she tells us) whose walk in life it 
'* so circumscribed, and whose avenues of information are 
*' so few, may, I conceive,. learn to know the world with 
less danger,' and to study human nature willi more ad- 
vantage, from the perusal of selected parts of this in- 
** comparable genius (Shakespeare) than from mqst other 
^^ attainable sources." 

What are we to infer froni all this ? That women 
with great caution should have a selection of dra- 
matic works, because more is dangerous to their 
mental and bodily purity ; to their minds by read- 
ing them in private, to both mind and body in the 
representation. Are we, or are we not, to con- 
sider her mind, in whatever state her body may 
be, as contan^inated ? Has she not written drama- 
tically, seen her own and other people's works 
acted, been behind the scenes, associated with 
the histrionic faculty ? Has she not, to use her 
ovm words (p. 44) conceived, imagined, and re- 
presented in private, all possible ideas, situations, 
actions, and attitudes, which " make up a scene 
of temptation and seduction, of over-wrought 
voluptuousness, and unnerving pleasure, which 
surely ill accord with * working out our own sal- 
vation xoithfear and trembling?'^ Her who thus 
describes her own knowledge, and tells us she 
has so experienced it, we must consider, like 
Solomon, to haver " chosen wisdom,'* and to have 
gone through all situations and scenes, to attain 
her wisdom and knowledge. Are we then to be 
wicked as preparatory to piety and virtue ; and is 
it necessary to do evil that good may come of it ? 
Her knowledge, by her own account, seems not 
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to be compatible with innocence. H. More, were 
Lady Mac Sarcasm dead and ^one, I declare I 
will not have you as my wife, my companion, or 
my friend. I hate duplicity. 

The Inconsistent lady concludes her preface 
with saying, 

" The stage is by universal conseat allowed to be no In- 
" different thing. The impressions it makes on the mind, 
" are deep and strong ; deeper and stronger perhaps than. are 
** made by any other amusement. If then such impres- 
*' sions be in the general hostile to Christianity, the whole 
" resolves itself into this short question — Should a christian* 
" frequent it?" 

I ask her^ should a christian, an " evangelical 
** christiafiy^ write and publish plays and trage- 
dies ? Alas ! I fear she brought forth this work at 
least, without conception. 

That her Percy contains a few, and but a 
few, good sentiments, the just critic will not 
deny. The language is bold and strong, but not 
always chaste. There is no plot, and she labours 
going about to introduce a sentiment. Horror is 
sometimes excited, fear never, it is ** without 
" hope,*' and no sympathy is felt. There is a pre- 
paration for the catastrophe, but it clears off like 
an approaching fit of sneezing, which tantalizeth 
and never exonerates the brain, but dies away; 
at last it comes so feebly thiat we come away dis- 
gusted. What virtue was intended to be com- 
mended by this piece, the reader must use good 
glasses to discover. 

Let the reader take the following specimens of 
our lady in tragedy y they are the best I could find. 
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ELWINA^ 

" When policy assumes religion's name, 
** And wears the sanctimonious garb of faith, 
" Only to colour fraud and license murder, 
" War then is tenfold guilt." 

" 'Tis not the crosier, nor the pontifFs robe, 
*' Nor outward show, nor form of sanctity, 
" Nor Palestine destroy'd, nor Jordan's banks 
** Delug'd with blood of slaughtered infidels, 
" No, nor th' extinction of the Eastern world, 
** Nor all die wild, pernicious, bigot rage 
** Of mad crusades, can bribe that Pow'r, who sees 
** The motive with the act. O blind to think 
** Fanatic wars can please the Prince of t*eace J 
** He who erects his altar in the heart, 
** Abhoi^ the sacrifice of human blood, 
** And hates the false devotion of that zeal 
♦* Which massacres the world he died to save." 

The reader will, no doubt, remember her " im- 
pious rage" to promote the present war in Village 
Politics, and every where. " No pull me down 
" works,'' she says in Village Politics ;but she moves 
heaven and earth, and privately accuses Mr. Bere, 
to turn him out^ and bring her own disciple in — 
'^ to get a new constitution !'' " Pretend liberty of 
" conscience, and then shoot at and hang the par- 
sons, for being conscientious." Ibid. 

SIR HUBERT, 

*< Percy, thou hast seen the musk-rose newly blown 
" Disclose itSi bashful beauties to the sun ; 
" When lo ! a chilling storm at once descends, 
*< Sweeps all its blushing glories to the dust, 
" Bows its fair head, and blasts its op'ning charms. 
" So droopM the maid, beneath the c^iel weight 
'* Of my sad tale." 
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" She may be chang'd, 
^* Spite of her tears, her fainting, and alarms. 
*' I know the sex, know them as nature made 'eni; 
^^ Not such as lovers wish, and poets feign." 

DOUGLAS. 

*' Yes ! here I do devote the forfeit blood 
*^ Of him my soul abhors, a rich libation 
" On thy infernal altar, black revenge.'- 

Let me present you, reader, with a parallel out 
of the lady^s real life. 

" I knew at this time, what lengths you were capable of 
going in the grand-scheme. Deprive me of my cu- 
racy, living, and degrade me." Bere's Address, 

" Yes, I will feast my hatred with your pangs ; 
And make his dying groans and thy fond tears 
A banquet for my vengeance." 

Another parallel from Mrs. More's real life. 
*^ A more deadly stroke than this, the hand of power 
could not give ; it disgraced my name, detached my friend* 
'^ invaded my property, and as far as the influence extended, 
** was meant to preclude me the functions of my profession* 
'^ in which I had borne an unsullied reputation near thirty 
*^ years ; and all this was to be heaped on an innocent per- 
** son unheard, on the scandaloiis representations of those 
** who have since been ashamed to shew their faces.*' Bere's 
Address. 

Another extract and parallel from H. More'fi 
Percy, and Bere's Address. 

^^ Agonizing state, 
" When I can neither hope, nor think, nor pray, 
" But guilt involves me !'* 
" But No. 3, you suppressed. Was this, in your con- 
science, acting as a christian ? What to attempt secretly 
*< to destroy by sap, the character of a clergyman in the opi- 
^* nion of his bishop ! Was there no compunction, no re^ 
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'* morse ? Had you altogether forgotten what ii was to 
" suffer in reputation ?*' 

One more parallel. 

*' The sorrow's weak that wastes itself in words. 
^^ Mine is substantial anguish — deep^ not loud. 
" I do not rave. — Resentment's the return 
*' Of common souls for common injuries. 
" Light grief is proud of state, and courts compassion ; 
" But there's a dignity in cureles^ sorrow, 
*' A sullen grandeur which disdains complaint. 
" Rage is for little wrongs — Despair is dumb." 

" Your silence will be deemed the conviction of guilt.** 
Bere's Address. 

When Fatal Falsehood was represented at 
Covent-Garden, a remarkable circumstance took 
place, which tends greatly to corroborate an ob- 
servation already made, " that H. More's merit 
" consists in casting readily the sentiments of other 
" writers into verse." Mrs. Cowley, who was in 
the side-box, exclaimed at a certain scene, so 
loud as to alarm the whole house, " That is mine, 
" that is mine," several times, and fainted away, 
and was at last carried out. After some interrup- 
tion and confusion, the words " it is Mrs. Cowley," 
being several times repeated in different parts of 
the house, the play was permitted to go on. 

While I am writing these remarks, a pamphlet 
is published, entitled," Animadversioijs on the 
Curate of Bl agdon's three publications." The 
authors and contributors are numerous, H. More 
and Co. and thjey make a vain attempt to vindicate 
her conduct to Mrs» Cowley, and Mrs. Yearsley, 
But they durst not put a name to it. Contempt 
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tlble as they consider themselves, and as they 
really are, they were ashamed to own this Ethio- 
pian. They descend to a scurrility, disgraceful 
even to their party ; and with discerning men they 
could not better plead Mr. Berets cause. The 
author of a " damned play," who could not climb 
up so high on Parnassus as to rank even with 
the minor poets, was the chief contributor ; and 
through an apprehension, of being ^^ damned" in 
prose, he fights in a mask.* This, Hannah, who 
delights in *^ secret deeds," judged the best me- 
thod of defending " private accusations." In no 
other way durst she ever venture to calumniate or 
defend calumny. Stage whispers were not loud 
enough 3 but, unfortunately for her, the more is 
published on her side, the more, if it be possible, 
she is disgraced. She does not make the least 
attempt, nor her creatures, for her, to palliate or 
extenuate the guilt of" secret accusations." The 
woihan, who confines herself, pretending illness^ 
and to be dying, and writes and superintends the 
scurrilous and lying publications of her anony- 
mous disciples, is not deplorably, but incurably 
depraved. And that this is now, and has been 
long the case, as is her practice when she has a 
quarrel, is sufficiently known. H. More, with her 
*^ damned poet," who is so prominent in this work. 


* No flimsey, linsey-woolsey scenes I wrote, 
With patches here and there like Joseph's coat. 

Who to patch up her fame — or fill her pursei 

Still pilfers wretched plans, and makes them worse. 
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at her elbow, and her missionaries bringing for- 
ward their contribution of ^tories, puts me in mind 
of some lines. 

'* In Yorkshire dwelt a sober yeoman, 

^* Whose wife a clean pains-taking woman. 

Fed numerous poultry in her pens, 

And saw her cocks well serve her hens. 

A hen she had> whose tuneful clocks 

Drew after her a train of cocks ; 

With eyes so piercing, yet so pleasant. 

You would have sworn this hen a pheasant. 

All the plum'd beau-mande round her, gathers, 

Lord ! what a brustiing up of feathers : 

Morning from noon there was no knowing. 

There was such fluttering, chuckling, crowing : 

Each forward bird must thrust his head in, 

And not a cock but wou'd be treading. 

Yet tender was this hen so fair, 

And hatch'd more chicks than she cou*d rear. 

Our prudent dame bediought her then. 

Of some dry nurse to save her hen : 

She made a capon drunk ; in fine 

He eat the sops, she drank the wine ; 

His rump well pluck'd with nettles stings, 

And claps the brood beneath his wings. 

The feather'd dupe awakes content, 

O'erjoy*d to see what God had sent; 

Thinks he's the hen, clocks, keeps a pother, 
** A foolish foster-father-mother !" 

** Such, Miss Hannah, are your tricks ; 
•* But since you hatch, pray own your chicks ; 
** You should be better skilled in nocks, 
** Nor like your capons serve your cocks." 

By her usual arrogance of assumption, Mrs. 
More (for this work is the production of an host) 
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attempts to blind the public as tp her conduct to 
Mrs. Cowley and Mrs. Yearsley. . The public has 
not yet forgot either, these affairs are known. 
H. More is proved a plagiary ; she has allowed 
it, she dare not, because she cannot, deny it. It 
is no difficult matter to publish anonymously, and 
to tell lies in " private accusations," stage whis- 
pers, or anonymous publications, or by some " fool- 
" ish foster-father ijiother," as has been her cons^ 
tarit practice through life. This is her defence with 
the public; let the public judge it. Mrs. More 
thinks that by having lain %, now lain in (though 
this illegitimate bantling is not yet owned) for 
eight months, by the various babbling of her fol- 
lowers, the original question will be lost and for- 
got in digressions. No! the ghost of** secret accu- 
** sations," the assassination of characters, shall 
haunt her night and day as long as she lives. I 
would advise the injured and oppressed Mr. Bere 
to this, to pursue her, and her only; for perhaps 
there has not appeared, for a series of years, so art- 
ful, so cunning a person, that can secretly atchieve 
so much mischief, & under the " vizor of superior 
" sanctity." He should keep, if he thinks it worth 
while to say any thing more, to *' secret accusa- 
" tions," plagiarism, extravagancies, fanaticism, 
the ruin of those who are in the way of her grand- 
scheme and PROJECT of puritanizing the church. 
H More knows her strength lies in casting prose 
into verse, stealing the works of others, cunningly 
and secretly wounding, when she cannot stab her 
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opponents, without the least courage or candoar 
to come forward before that public who befriended 
her, and on which she has so long and so shame* 
fully imposed. I hesitate not to say, that Han- 
nah More's religion is craft. It is to her no rule 
of conduct. It did not restrain her from injuring 
Mrs. Cowley. It did not curb her tyranny over 
Mrs. Yearsley, whose genius is far superior to her 
own. It did not tell her, when she humbled her- 
self on account of her circumstances (which caused 
the only difference, for she was as well born as 
herself) at her feet, from insulting and calum- 
niating Mrs. Yearsley ; it did not tell her, " thou 
" shall not stealy^ when she refused to return her 
MS. of poetry ; but it permitted her to tell the 
falsehood, " / have burnt them /" H. More has 
in this act reduced herself to the situation of a 
barbarous Goth and Vandal, or a common thief. 
That she had the poems in her custody, she does 
not deny, for she Says she " has burnt them ;" if 
she burnt poems, the productions of a person of 
whom she writes to Mrs. Montague in the fol- 
lowing strains, she is a barbarian, whose mind is 
corroded by the meanest and basest envy ; if she 
has not burnt them, she is a thief, for it is clear, 
they have not been returned. She kept them. for 
her own use, to alter, garble, and publish in ano- 
ther form.* 


* At she hat made of Sir Abraham, a *< very Abrafn/' even so, in like man- 
ner, as the minor poet has << damned himself" in verse, will ihe now ^< damn 
'< him," ia prose* Then he will be << doubij damn€d:\ 
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*' A copy of verses was. shewn me, said to be written by 
^^ a poor illiterate woman, in this neighbourhood, who sells 
" milk from door to door. The story did not engage my 
*' faith, but the verses excited my attention ; for though in*. 
" correct, they breathed the genuine spirit of poetry, and 
** were rendered still more interesting, by a certain natural 
*^ and strong expression of misery, which seemed to fill the 
*^ heart and mind of the author. 

** When I went to sec her, I observed a perfect simpli- 
*^ city of manners, without the least affectation or preten- 
** sion of any kind : (this cannot be said of Mrs. H. More, 
*^ for she is all cunning and artfulness) she neither attempted 
** to raise my compassion by her distress, nor my admira- 
'' tion by her parts. On a more familiar acquaintance, I 
** have reason to be surprized at the justness of her taste. 
** The study of the sacred scriptures has enlarged her ima- 
** gination and ennobled her language. 

'^ You will find her, like all unlettered poets, abounding; 
*^ in imagery, metaphor, and personification ; her faults, 
" in this respect, being rather those of superfluity than of 
" want. If her epithets are now and then bold and vehe- 
** ment, they are striking and original ; and I should be 
** sorry to see the wild vigour of her rustic muse polished 
" into elegance, or laboured into correctness. Her ear is 
" perfect; (that is not Hannah's case, for she has many 
" false rhymes) there is sometimes great felicity in the 
" structure of her blank verse, and she of^en varies the 
*^ pause, with a happiness which looks like skill." 

But because this woman had a soul and a ge- 
nius, which H. More confessedly wants, and be- 
cause that she had acquired a little consequence 
from being useful to her in the subscription, as 
she would not submit to her. abuse and tyranny, 
she must, in her usual low way, be calumniated. 
H. More has been uniform in her conduct thro' 
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life ; those who will not flatter her she will ruin, 
if possible, and by wearing a religious cloak, with 
her exquisite refinements in artfulness and trick, 
she renders the. evil deeds conseqi^ent to her in- 
genious malice so incredible, that the world is 
made to believe they " arise from the ground," 
for it is impossible that H. More, who is so ^' ex« 
** cellent," would descend to " secret accusations, 
*' lies, or calumny;" and yet private accusations, 
^ lies, and calumny are proved against her. She 
will not defend any thing; but she will pluck 
the rumps of others to " foolish foster-father-mo- 
" ther'^ any action or conduct of hers. 

*^ Thus Candour's maxims flow horn, Rancour's throat, 
** As Devils, to serve their purpose^ scripture quote." 

The most fortunate circumstance in Mrs. More's 
life was the purchase of the annuity of 2001. a 
year so cheaply, which enabled her to run up and 
down after great folks, and carry incense. She 
even flatters the vices of the great to their faces. 
Had it not been for this income, and her share of 
50001. which was made by th^ school in . Park- 
Street, and which being invested in 3 per cent, 
cons, during the American war (which war also 
H. defended) when sold out in 1785, doubled it- 
self; had it not been for these advantages, H. 
More would now be poorer than Mrs. Yearsleyj 
and from her temper, and disposition to calumny, 
would have been, as now she is very generally, 
and as she soon will be universally, execrated. — 
Put on a robe of sanctity, and stab in the dark. 
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^^ With that smooth fisilschood^ whose ap^eararice charms, 

^^ And reason of each wholesome doubt disarmsi 

" Which to the lowest guilt of guile descendsi* 

**■ By Vilest means pursues flie vilest ends ; 

** With that msdignaht envy, which tiirn^ ^e 

** And skkens eten if a Mlehd prevail." 

I haf>re seen Mfs. Ye^rsfey, I have sieri Mrs. 
More ; and the works of eadi I feA'^e no^ read. 
But although fhe evil deeds of H. More, deeds of 
which the low and uneifucated are scarcely ever 
guilty, might excite a strong: preji^fce, on account 
0# the msLsk under which they are perpetrated, 
against her ; and though at other timesr I may ex- 
press an honest indignation against? her cruelty t6 
! individuals, and her profanation of religion,: under 
^ whose guise she alwajf s so acts, I declarcy that iil 
matters^ of litcrature^ I Will do hei* justice,- always 
granting to her aW/^/tfy, hut iSty gcnms, riiuch dili* 
gence and application, butf no' originatitys and I 
pronounce Mr?. Yearsley a woman* of origindl 
geiiiusy and H. More 21: y^bision o^ great diligence 
and abiUty.^ This I am certain i^ their literal^ 
character: But it i^ the mental character,' the 
complexion of t?hfe heart, the dignity df ^oul, that 
distinguishes^ the individual. Ail H; More- s op* 
ponents, and she has had qni^lrrels' toodgh.' in her 
time, candidly a;nd honoural^ly, when they foUnd 
it necessary, and discovered what sort of adver* 


* Not a line that thrilled mjr sotU dM I meef-with' in Hannah*! works ; yet 
I felt horror at several j as I do at her conduct, when I read her history, or lis- 
ten tof thfe recital of lietuhti^drthy ie^\6xii^. ButSeh^nf I ufce up rtrs. YcVsley'a 
P*c*M> I scarcdj read a pagi bul my sdiiHi oijiiftd. 
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saiy they had to deal with, appealed to the world, 
and justified themselves; instead of which, Mrs. 
More retired, affected illness during the storm^ 
^^ added more accusations and calumnies," or 
wrote anonymously, or stimg some of her dupes 
with nettles, to " come out," with or without a 

name, to combat for her. 

• 

'' By vilest means pursues the vilest ends." 

Of the Inflexible Captive, nothing more 
can be said, but that some good sentiments ar^ 
expressed in strong and appropriate language. — 
There is nothing dramatic; for it is only a dia- 
logue, without catastrophe. 

Fatal Falsehood was perfonned atCovent- 
Garden theatre, three nights, to which she her- 
self wrote a prologue, and Mr. Sheridan the epi- 
logue. Mr. Garrick wrote a prologue to Percy, 
which was acted at Drury-Lane several nights — . 
Mr. Garrick wrote the epilogue also. ^ Percy 
was inscribed to Earl Percy ; Fatal Falsehood to 
the Countess Bathurst. The Inflexible Captive, 
which was inscribed to the Hon. Mrs. Boscawen, 
was performed at Bath a few times. The pro-«,c 
logue was written by Dr. Langhome, and thof; 
epilogue by Mr. Garrick. » 

The character of these tragedies is, that they 
are calculated only to excite horror, and often 
disgust. 

The following is a specimen of the language 
and sentiments in Fatal Falsehood. 

'' Dost thou not know that fear is worse than grief? 
" There may be bounds to grief, fear knows no bounds; 
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'* In grief we know the worst of what we feel, 
** But who can tdl the end of what we fear ? 
" Grief mourns some sorrow palpable and known, 
** But fear runs wild with horrible conjecture." 

** I'll teach thee how to bear it ; Til grow proud, 

'' As gentle spirits still are apt to do 

** When cruel slight or killing scorn assails them. 

" Come, virgin dignity, come, female pride, 

" Come, wounded modesty, come, slighted love, 

" Come, conscious worth, come, too, O black despair ! " 

" This compound of strange contradicting parts, 

** Too flexible for virtue, yet too virtuous 

*^ To make a flourishing, successful villain. 

<^ Conscience ! be still ; preach not remorse to me ; 

^^ Remorse is for the luckless, failing villain. 

^* He who succeeds repents not ; penitence 

^^ Is but another name for ill success. 

'* Was Nero penitent when Rome was burnt?. 

** No : but had Nero been a petty villain, 

" Subject to laws and liable to fear, 

" Nero perchance had been a penitent. 

** He comes : — ^This paper makes him all my own." 

** Oh for a flinty heart that knows no weakness, 
♦* But moves right onward, unseducy by friendship, 
** And all the weak aflFections!" 

\ *' This giant sin, whose bulk so lately scar'd me, 
V* Shrinks to a common size; I now embrace 
'*' What I but lately fear'd to look upon. 
" Why, what a progress have I made in guilt ! . 
** Where is the hideous form it lately wore ? 
*^ It grows familiar to me ; I can think, 
^^ Contrive, and calmly meditate on mischief, 
" Talk temp'rately of sin, and cherish crimes 
" I lately so abhorr'd, that had they once 
•* But glancM upon the surface of my htncy 
" I had been terrified. Oh wayward conscience I 
" Too tender for repose, too sear'd for safety!" 
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** Draw thy dim curtaki roimd, oh, nighc ! black night! 
^* Inspirer aod concesder of foul crimes ! 
*' Thou wizard mghl! who ccHV^'st up dark thoughts; 
^* And mak'st him bdd who eke wou'd «tart at guilt! 
'* Beneath thy veil the villaia dares to act 
^* \yhat in broad day he wou'd not dare to ^Q^l. 
** Oby night ! thou hid'st the dagger's point $:om men, 
*^ But cans' t thou screen the assassin from himself? 
^ ** Shut out the eye of heaven? extinguish conscience .^ 
** Or heal the wqunds of honour? Oh, no, no, nol" 

^^ One cripie makes many needful : this day's sin 
♦« Blots out a life of virtue." 

From the Inflexible Captive, 

^* Let honour be the spring of all our actions, 
^* Not interest, fadiers. Let no selfish views 
^* Preach safety at the price of truth and justice,'*' 

** In laurels or in chains 
" 'Tis the same principle ; the same fix'd soul, 
*^ Unmov'd itself, tho' circumstances change. 
" The native vigom* of the free-born mind, 
" Still struggles with, still conquers adverse fortune ;^ 
" Soars above chains, invincible tho* vanquish'd," 

' " Misjudging youth! learn, that like ether men, 
** I shun the evil, smd I seek the goodi 
^* But (hat I find in guilty and this in virtue.** 

" I h^ve T^ need of oracles^ my sonj 
^* Honmr*s the oracle of boniest i?ien." 

*' We live on honour—r'tis our food, our life, 
** The motive, and the measure of our deeds ! 
<' We look on death as on a common object; 
^^ The tongue nor faulters, nor the cheek turns pale» 
** Nor the calm eye is moved at sight of him 
^' We c6urt/ and we embrace him undismay'd \ 
f< We smile at toftures if they lead to glory, 
^* And only cowardice and guilt appal us." 
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I have almost always disliked novels asnd all 
imagined characters, and no Iy6fk affords greater 
instruction thitft reail history atrid acttial biography. 
The dialogue of comedy gives me iome pleasure, 
but real dialogue more. That between Mrs. More 
and Mrs. Yearsley, being true, much gratified me ; 
and I clearly perceive that Mrs. Yearsley, unless 
it be a little defect in the art of grammar, was by 
far the superior woman. That she is in dignity 
of mind is evident ; that she is so in integrity ad- 
mits of no question. No poem of H. More's ex- 
hibits so much genius, of of the true poetical 
^irit, as Mrs. Yearsley's Soliloquy and Sensibility. 
The one is an original genius; the other, Mrs. 
More, has acquired abiliiiesy by much application 
and study. — Let the poem of each pn Sensilbility 
be compared. 

Having finished what I had to say on Mrs. 
More, as a poet,^ I wiM now conclude, by quoting 
the supeiior jiidgmient of my relation, Peter Pin^ 
dar, Esq. one of t-he first critics of the day, to con- 
firm and justify the opinion I have unifornriy 
given of her merits. 

** Kfiss Hannah may be apdy tenn-d a heoy 

^< Who' sits on pheasant's eggs^ to kindness prone, 

^' Hatches the birds, a pretty brood ; but then, 
" Weak vanity ! she c^Us the chicks her own. 

^' Lo, for the laurel prize Miss Hannah starts! 

^^ But Nature to Miss Hannah's heels unkind, 
** The hopes of honour and of glory thwarts ! 

♦* Left is Miss Hannah far, yes, fat behind. 
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<< Miss Hannah's heels are greasy, let me say; 

*^ Miss Hannah's heels are very stiff indeed: 
" Her form is rather fitted for the drqj/i 

" Than on Newmarket turf to shew a speed." 


VOL. IV. 

IN the History of Mr. Fantom she endea- 
vours to ridicule and render philosophy contemp- 
tible. , She does not give him a uniform bad cha- 
racter; she allows him some excellenciesr, but 
these excellencies she makes vices. Narrozvness 
of mind, ignorance, bigotry, priestcraft, public 
good, the love of mankind, and, strange to tell, be- 
nevolence, are aU equally vices. She describes 
Fantom as " desirous of seeing himself at the 
*^ head of a society of his own formation and pro- 
*^ selytism-; the supreme object of a philosopher's 
^^ ambition!" This character is well illtistrated, 
indeed, in her own conduct of Sunday-schools. — 
Whatever Fantom began with, he was sure in his 
conversation to end with a " pert squib at the bi- 
ble, a vapid jest on the clergy, the miseries- of 
superstition, and the blessings of philosophy.'* 
Whatever mischief false notions of political phi- 
losophy may have done, the lamentable effects of 
superstition in all ages of the world have been 
grievously felt; and the direful effects of Mrs. 
More's late proceedings at Blagdon^ and else- 
where, her underhand and subtle means to pro- 
pagate and maintain a non-descript system of fa* 
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natical mysticism, are a proof that this story was 
written with some view. 

I will not do her the injustice to say that she 
appears to have no regard for religion. On the 
contrary, she makes great professions ; but hex 
religion, if in reality she has any, is far from ra- 
tional ; it is not the religion of the bible. She is 
a woman of understanding and knowledge ; and, 
therefore, there is room to suspect, that, on ac* 
count of her subtle, pragmatical character, reli- 
gion in her is craft and cunning, otherwise, with 
her information, her religion would appear more 
rational, and therefore more scriptural. 

Under the character of Trueman, she has a quar- 
rel with NATURE, which he personified. But is 
not God personified in tlie scriptures and in our 
daily speech ? Although his necessary existence 
excludes all relation to one place more than ano- 
ther, and that he is equally present every where, 
still that and every other attribute, except his 
moral, are altogether incomprehensible to us ; and 
Our personification of nature, or of God, is because 
our faculties are too imperfect and finite to con- 
ceive or reason concerning the Supreme Being. 
From our daily and constant observation, and the 
latest improvements in natural knowledge, we are 
convinced that the energy and power constantly 
and regularly exerted in every part of the universe, 
is necessary for the support and cqhesion of the 
parts of matter, and that this energy, this law of 
matter, this law of the universe, this law of nature, 
is God, in the heavens above, and in the earth 
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beneath. In all imaginable worlds, and in all in^a- 
ginable space. In this kind of reasoning, the 
mind of man, from obvious and manifest appear- 
> ances, rests perfectly satisfied in that one con- 
scious, intelligent nature, which pervades thq en- 
tire system. This view of this amazing attribute, 
instead of being a point of mere speculation, is, in- 
deed, one of the most pleasing and useful thoughts 
that can enter the soul of man. The scripturesi 
indeed, represent him as dwelling in heaven, pre^ 
paring bis throne, and displaying his glory, but 
these expressions do not mean that his presence 
is confined to any one place, for that is impossible ; 
and they relate only to particular eman^ions of his 
glory. 

What can we learn concerning God, but his 
attributes ? Is it possible for us, finite beings^ to 
comprehend or conceive any idea of God or his 
existence. We see him in his works only and bis 
providence. Nature and God are synonymous 
terms. " Doth not nature herself teach,'' said the 
Apostle, " Behold I go forward, but he is not 
•' there ; and backward, but I cannot perceive 
" him : on the left hand where he doth work,, but 
'^ I cannot behold him : he hideth himself on ifne 
*' right hand that I caimot see him." We cannot 
conceive of the Deity without personification^ and 
though the- bible ascribeth to him cyesi,. hands^ 
&;c. on account of the imperfection not only of 
human language, but of the human intellect, it 
is inconsistent with genuine piety to consider the 
Deity as stationary or local, fior he is every where. 
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by any personification. But Hannah has a quaiw 
rel with nature, for nature, some time or other, 
seems to have kd her a merry dance, and played 
her some tricks. 

This convenient and polite Mr. Fantom, who 
says any thing she bids him, as obediently as any 
of her nine parsons, proposes to " do away all the 
*^ religions, ^nd put an end to all the wars in the 
^* world.'* In this part of her story, she has not 
$hewn much ingenious invention ; for the termi- 
nation of war, which would be a loss to Hannah, 
is no natural consequence of the extinction of re- 
ligion. If Mr. Fantom could put an end to war, 
he certainly would be the best friend of mankind 
the world ever yet saw ; but that we do not expect, 
nor do we think non^descriptiam will accelerate 
the advent of that blessed day. The lady's Somer- 
set disciples, by her direction,^ promise war at 
Blagdon, for at least ten years to come. - 

Mr. Trueman, however, wh<»n she makes her 
favourite character, proposeth to re-christianize 
the world. This event is devoutly to be wished 
for, but will system»monger$ suffer that to be 
done ? Will Hannah herself give her vote for the 
abolition of the athanasian creed to begin with ? 
No ! for the neglect of reading it was an heinous of- 
' fence in Mr. Bere. Will she agree that the scrip- 
tures only shall be the rule of faith, without en- 
forcing by pains and penalties, a human construc- 
tion and addition ? Among aU the reforms she has 
not forgot th^ human heart, The part she acted 
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in the Blagdori Controversy, is a strong proof how 
necessary this reform is at Cowslip-Green and its 
neighbourhood ; and the proposal is a lamentable 
proof how much easier it is for the lady to preach, 
than to practise. 

Every excellence is to be met with in the cha- 
racter of Trueman, and almost every vice in that 
of Fantom the philosopher. Philosopher here, is 
a misnomer ; and f^wcry effort is made, in the true 
bloody spirit, and in the spirit of the time when 
she wrote that execrable performance (a perform- 
ance calculated to continue those measures pre^ 
tended to be the salvation of the country ; but in 
reaKty, as all wise men foresaw, its ruin) to assist in 
deluging the world with blood, by rendering phi- 
losophy, which in spite of all that can be said to 
the contrary, has done as much to civilize man- 
kind as Christianity herself, disreputable, and in its 
stead, to superinduce an age of darkness tind su- 
perstition; to renew scenes similar to those in 
France, not indeed in the name of philosophy and 
rights of man, or of woman, but in the " name of 
" the Lord,'' the " grand-scheme," the " pure gos- 
" pel." The same spirit,^in the same infuriate 
heart, would soon light the faggot in Smithfield, 
had not the spirit oi genuine philosophy enlightened 
this land, and law protected the establishment, and 
a legal toleration sheltered those who ingenuously 
dissent from the church. In this piece, there is 
more art and subtlety than can be seen with hialf an 
eye. It is an effort to restore the reign of supersti- 
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lion and fanaticism, in the room of that liberal and 
tolerant system now established, by puritanizing 
the church, and discountenancing every member 
of an ingenious and inquisitive turn of mind ; first 
to ruin their reputation, and then to eject them. 
But the best reformed system of Christianity and 
true philosophy, exist together in this country, 
and they will scorn the assistat^iSe of such a mise- 
rable perversion of philo^p^y imd truth as Mrs. 
Hannah More describes, whatever religiously sick 
minds may say or do in favour of her nostrums. 
She will, it is hoped, impose but on few ; for it is 
not a religion of love, of expansive embrace, 
comprehending the human race, prpclaiming the 
'* goodness of living together in unity,'* but a re 
ligion of hatred and persecution to all who differ 
from herself, and utterly repugnant to the attri- 
butes of God, that she teaches. Her own written 
works, and her late conduct at Blagdon and else- 
where, sufficiently demonstrate this. She is now^ 
however, detected as an enemy, not only to indi- 
viduals among the clergy, but, notwithstanding 
her smiles and tmction, to the whole order. I 
ask, if she had succeeded in ejecting Mr. Here 
from his living, as well as his curacy, would she 
and her supporters have rested there ? Would the 
rest of the clergy have any thing ta apprehend ? I 
speak not at random, I have proofof what I write. 

Mrs. More makes Trueman repeat that beau- 
tiful and divine precept of our Lord, ** love your 
" enemies 3 do good to them that hate you s" ^'- if 
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*' thitte enemy bfunger, feed him/' &e. Sec. And 
yet, in real life, she who is so exclasively holy, 
acts in direct opposition to these commands in the 
character of Trueman, towards Mr. Bere, su^ 
poking him to be the philosopher ; for she meanly^ 
wickedly, and clandestinely endeavoured, with 
the assistance of all she could get to join with her^ 
to deprive the Curate of Blagdon, aged and infirm, 
of every poesibie means of existence, by stripping 
him of his gown, soul depriving him of his benefice. 
Of this the pwDof ought no* to be brought forward 
hi books, but in a court of law. Hanc iu RomaM 
eaveta. She; at last, gets Fantom's man servant 
hanged,^ and bkunfes the French philosophy for it ; 
as if executions^ had not been more frequent in 
England hef(Stt and since the French revolution, 
in the proportiooi of two to one, than in France, ' 
though the population of France be more than 
twice that of England, But the ven^ hireling 
was paid for it. And what have we got by the 
wau: ? Three h^isndred milKon n^ore debt, the blood 
of two or three hundred thousand shed, and an is- 
£ind or two ii^ India; and a military republic esta* 
blished and acknowledged in^the heart of Europe; 

In theHistory of theTwoWE althy Farmers^ 
1 thought as I proceeded I should have but little 
to observe, the object seemed' so^excellent, and the 
stile appropriate,. O ! si» sib omnia ! He who has 
enjoyed the comforts and' felt any of the evils of 
fife, entertained the expectations of hope, the con- 
fidence conscious virtue inspires, ejpperienced the 
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delights of walking with God, and can appeal to 
him for the rectitude of his mtentions, and the 
purity of his means, whose highest object and aim 
were to be honest rather than rich, who has ob- 
served and meditated on the ways of God with- 
man, may here revel in religious and intellectual 
pleasure. But I had not advanced v^ry far, be- 
fore I observed, with all this ardent piety and en- 
flamed devotion, this apparently genuine spirit of 
Christianity, such shrewd, " knowing'* intelligence, 
such acquaintance with the deformities and de- 
pravities of the human mind and heart, as appeared 
to me incoiisistent with the innocent speculations 
of a female. mind, and such as would have indi- 
cated rather a disposition capable of entertainmg 
the uncharitable opinions, the artful subtlety, and 
. the shrewd cunning which she has manifested on 
diiiereot occasions in private fife, than that mild 
disposition, that christian charity, that gentle and 
humble spirit, which she so zealously inculcates. 
If her conduct to individuals, a conduct that wouM 
disgrace a fairer fame, and depreciate excellence 
superior to her talents, could be forgot, the enjoy- 
ment and profit of her reader would be greater. 
When he reads (p. 66, vkA. 4) " He had that 
^^ sort of sense, which good men. call cunning, 
" and knaves call wisdom. He was. too pradent 
" ewu to do aity thing aawreng that the: law could 
" take hold of him ; yet he was. Bot over scrupu- 
loujft about the morality of an action, when the 
prospect of enriching Tiimsetf l^y it waS: vtry 
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'* great, and the chance of hurting his character 
*^ was small;" he who can forget secret accusa- 
tions against Mr. Bere, literary robbery from Mrs* 
Cowley and Mrs. Yearsley, her secret calumny 
against the latter, by her letters to London, who 
can read p. 72, and^ot consider her as vain, am- 
bitious, violent, and high-minded. 

In p. 76, at the imaginary school where the 
Miss BragWells were educated, " Religion was 
not learned, because Christianity was an edu- 
cation fit to be taught at charity-schools," it is 
intended to praise themselves and their own se- 
minary, at the expence of others. But if they 
taught so much and so refined a system of the gos- 
pel, and such pure morality, they have not been 
very successful in the impressions they made on 
the late Mrs. Robinsoii, alias Perdita, who in her 
life written by herself, and lately published, tells 
us, she had her instruction from them, and with 
the other young ladies, attended the Miss Mores 
to the theatre. But in H. More's mind, many 
revolutions, counter-revolutions, progressions, and 
retrogradations have taken place since those days, 
and her present state of mind and principles, are 
not yet fixed, they being indeed, non-descript. 
God give her grace to repent, with a repentance 
not to be repented of. 

Upon the subject of the Farmers, let me tran- 
scribe a few sentences, to contrast with the lady's 
prose sentiments^ and secret accusations in pri- 
vate letters and otherwise. 
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. " Goodness is not a single act to be done; so that a man 
•* can say, I have atchieved it, and the thing is over ; but it 
*' is a habit that is constantly to be maintained ; it is a con«- 
** tinual struggle with the opposite vice." 

This is all very well. But the scriptures are 
misunderstood in the following sentences. 

" The change the Gospel requires is of quite another 
" cast : It is having * a new heart and a right spirit ;* it is 
" being * God's workmanship ;' it is being * created anew 
" in Christ Jesus unto good works^' it is becoming * new 
" creatures ;' it is * old things being done away, and ail 
'^'things made new;** it is by so ' learning the truth as 
'^ it is. in Jesus ;' to the ' putting off the old man, and 
** putting on the new, which after God is created in righ- 
" teousness and true holiness ;* it is by * partaking of the 
** divine nature.* These," she says, " are not her words, 
•* nor words picked out of any fanatical book ; they are 
^' the words of that Gospel you profess to believe ; it is not 
^^ a new doctrine, it is as old as our religion itself. Though 
" I cannot but observe, that men aie more reluctant in be- 
** lieving, more averse to adopting this doctrine, than al- 
" most any other : and indeed I do not wonder at it ; for 
'< there is perhaps no one which so attacks corruption in 
" its strong holds ; no one which so tlioroughly prohibits 
^' a lazy Christian froim uniting a life of sinful indulgence 
" with an outward profession of piety," 

Mrs, Inkle, one of her characters, is taught to 
say — 

*^ To cheat the weary hours, I looked about for some 
** books, and found, among a few others of the same cast, 
" Doddridge's Rise and Progress of Religion in the SouL 
** But all those sort of books were addressed to sinners; 
•* now as I knew I was not a sinner, I threw them away 
•* in disgust. Indeed they were ill-suited to a taste formed 
" by plays and novels, to which reading I chiefly trace my 
" ruin ; for, vain as I was, I should never have teen pxAtf 
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** of so wild a stq) as to run away, had not my heart been 
'* tainted and my Imagination inflamed by those pernicious 
« books." 

Reader! dost thou not shudder at reading this 
passage^ when thou recoUectest that one volume 
of her works consists of plays or tragedies, that she 
has republished them lately ! I leave it t6 you to 
say what sort of a woman she is, when you have 
thought of all her actions! 

In page 282, she makes Mrs. Inkle say — 

'' O ! it is an awful thing to think what a sinner man 
** or woman may be, and yet retain a decent character." 

No man who did not recollect Mrs. Cowley 
and Mrs. Yearsley's treatment, could think it 
possible, H. More, bearing so decent a character, 
could be so wickedly mean as to write to a Bishop 
secret accusations against one clergyman, and to 
her « old friend," that another had published a 
political pamphlet of evil tendency, when she had 
no proof of the one or the other. ^ 

'Tis ALL FOR THE BEST, is a pious story, 
which merits my approbation. My chief objec- 
tion to my author is, her practice regularly giving 
the lye to her professions: In p. 305, the expres- 
sion, *^ This we thought ^fortunate circumstance y' 
is improper and unscriptural in so serious a work. 
But I have seen a letter of Mrs. More's, this pre- 
tended enemy to French philosophy, inviting 
friends to her " civic feasty^ and grand saturnalia^ 
containing the words unlucky and rnisfortuney and 
in which she said, " something must be sacrijiced 
*• to < liberty and equality ^ 
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The observance of the Sabbath is spoken of witji 
much strictness and reverence ; but though she 
enumerates many things which are done on Sui;i- 
'day, which she says ought not to be done, she 
forgot to prohibit armies and fleets to fight, mac- 
karel to be sold, and dinners cooked on the Lord's 
day. Her accusations of Mr. Bere, I believe, 
were dated on Sundayl H. More is not yet but 
Haifa saint. 

Mrs. Simpson, one of the characters in this 
story, is taught by our author to say — 

" I not only forgive him heartily, but I remember him in 
** my prayers, as one of those instruments with which it 
** has pleased God to work for my good. Oh ! never put 
" off forgivenesiS to a dying bed ! When people come to 
" die, we often see how the conscience is troubled with 
** «ins, of which before they hardly felt the existence. — 
** How ready are they to make restitution of ill-gotten 
'^ gain ; and this perhaps for two reasons ; from a feeling 
** conviction that it can be of no use to them where they 
are going, as well as from a near view of their own re- 
sponsibility. We also hear from the most hardened, of 
death-bed forgiveness of enemies. Even malefactors at 
Tyburn forgive. But why must we wait for ^ dying bed 
<* to do what ought to be done now ? Believe me, that 
** scene will be so full of terror and amazement to the soul, 
** that we had not need load it v^^ith unnecessary business." 

Instead of seeking for a christian reconciliation 
with the Curate of Blagdon, whom she has so 
much injured, and apologizing to the public and 
the neighbourhood of Cowslip-Green, for th^ dis- 
turbance arid division she has created, the lady is 
still indefatigable, using influence and solicitation 
with all she can get at, or by any means move to 
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publish advertisements in newspapers, to " make 
^* a liar of Mr. Bere" (her own words) and to ca- 
lumniate every man who countenanced or be- 
friended the Curate, when it was in equilibrio 
whether he should literally go a begging, or bonie 
on his parish. All this will be proved whenever 
Mrs. More dares publicly to call for it, and per- 
haps without any solicitation on her part. 

A Cure for MELANcirOLY,astory in which 
employment, something to do, is recommended as 
the best prescription for preserving health of body 
and mind, and various means 6(^ doing good are 
pointed out. Alas ! Alas ! the ghost of " secret 
accusations against one clergyman,*' and " mali- 
cious lies'* invented and propagated against 
another, as I am most credibly informed, which 
help, with .some charitable deeds and religious 
writings to fill up her time, will as long as she 
lives haunt her mind, and furnish me with an 
eternal sarcasm whenever her name is mentioned. 
All would be well done, if she had not been af- 
flicted with an incurable maliciousness against all 
who happen to cross her paths, and sometimes, 
imaccountably, against some who have had no 
opportunity or inclination of giving her any sort 
of offence. 

Under this head working schools are recom- 
mended, and plans sketched out, as conducted by 
Mrs. Jones, an imaginary character. These I 
think must be useful, if well governed. 

Sunday schools have existed now near 20 
years, and were first introduced by Mr. Raike$, 
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•f Glocester. Pious persons, or persons profes- 
sing to be pious, in different parts of the country, 
not only encouraged these institutions in their 
own parishes and neighbourhood, but in some in- 
stances took upon themselves the charge of disse- 
minating the knowlec^ge of them, and establishing 
them in distant parishes, using every means pos- 
sible to plant schools in all populous neighbour- 
hoods. Of this description is Mrs. H. More, 
who has laboured with great assiduity to extend 
Sunday schools far and wide. Here I will attend 
only to her own account of the institution and go- 
vernment of these schools under this title, deferr 
ring my opinion of their utility until I come to 
notice them under the article of the Blagdon 
controversy. 

Mrs. More then says — 

" She would not discourage them, even from views of 
" mere worldly policy ; that it is something gained to res- 
*' cue children from idling away their Sabbath in the fields 
** or streets ; it is no small thing to keep them from thos^ 
** tricks to. which a day of leisure tempts the idle and the 
** ignorant ; it is something for them to be taught to read, 
** to read the bible, and to be carried regularly to church. 
** But all this is not enough. To bring them to answer 
** their highest end can only bo eiFected by God's blessing 
** on the best directed means, the choice of able teachers, 
*^ and a diligent attention in some pious gentry to visit and 
** inspect the schools." .^:|; .; 

To all this I cordially agree, if education can- 
not be had otherwise, which if they do not^ must 
be the people's own fault, or that of their rulers; 
for in that part of his Majesty's dDminions where 
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my estate lies, we have parochial schools, to which 
the poor are easily admitted, established by the 
legislature. The requisites, we are told, for a 
well qualified master or mistress, are good sense, 
activity J and piety. All this is very well so far. — 
The cheap repository is mentioned, as sending 
forth a great variety of little tracts suited to the 
young, and to counteract the influx of Jacobinical 
and atheistical pamphlets. I declare, I never met 
with such books in Ihis country ! 

The incident of a group (p. 384) of young fe- 
males listening to a blind fidler, is here said to 
have suggested the idea of instructing adults also 
at the Sunday schools, in the evenings, after the 
business of the dairy and serving the cattle is over, 
where the scriptures are to be explained, and 
even the parents to be admitted, that they may 
learn how to instruct and expound to their own 
families. 

The Pilgrims, is an attempt at an allegorical 
description of human life ; but it is very inferior 
to that of John Bunyan. It is, for it could not be 
otherwise, a pious performance, and may be use- 
ful 5 neither is it my inclination or wish, to refuse 
ray full approbation to whatever has a tendency 
to improve morals, to afford instruction, or to edify 
in religious principles. Here no peculiar eccen- 
tricities appear. 

The Valley of Tears, is another allegory on 
human life, founded on a paper in Addison's Spec- 
tator, in the execution of which, if there be not 
"much to commend, a^ its object is religious, I find 
little to censure. 
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The Negro Slave Trade is bcre introduced j 
and great praise is bestowed on the minority on 
that question in the House of Commons, and 
their determined perseverance, in renewing their 
applications and exertions for attaining their end. 
No mention, however, is made of white, olive, or 
copper-coloured slaves ; nor any approbation ex- 
pressed of that French Convention, which, as by 
one acclamation, decreed the whole race free. 
Notwithstanding all the horrors which accom- 
panied a period of the revolution, philanthropy 
almost tempts me to say, I hope not indiscreetly, 
now we have a peace, tbat one godlike act in the 
eye of justice, remunerates, and will remunerate 
them for their losses and sufferings, and that the 
conduct of that assembly of atheists, as Hannah 
and many others in this xrountry, called them, 
docs, in that respect, disgrace that of our British 
christian senate. Upon these, and such questions, 
Wm. Pitt knew that it was safe to vote for their 
emancipation, because the dealers in black men 
were powerful in the house, and that he should 
see himself agreeably left in a minority, and by 
that manoeuvre preserve his popularity, and, on 
that subject, the good opinion of both parties. 

I heartily agree with Mrs. More, when she says^ 
vol. 4, p. 433, that 

" It was a melancholy sight to see multitudes of travcl- 
^^-lers (the journey of life) heedlessly pacing on, boasting 
" diey had light enough of their 6wn, and despising the 
" oflfer of more. But what astonished me most of all was, 
" to see many, and some of them toowaccounted mej^ ^f 
** first rate wit, actually busy in blowing but their own 
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light (conscience) because while any spark of it refhained, 
it only served to torment them, and point out things which 
*' they did not wish to see. And having once blown out 
** their ovm light, they were not easy till they had blown 
" out that of their neighbours also ; so that a good part of 
•* the wilderness seemed to exhibit a sort of universal blind- 
" mari's buffy each endeavouring to catch his neighbour, 
** while his own voluntary blindness exposed him to be 
'^ caught himself; so that each was actually falling into 
** the snare he was laying for another, till at length, as 
'^ selfishness is the natural consequence of blindness, ^ catch 
** he that catch can^ became the general motto of the 
** wilderness." 

The lady clearly illustrates this phenomenon in 
the human character, by her own conduct in pro- 
selytism, and as a person of some " tmt^^ " actually 
^* biisietV^ in blowing out her own light, that she may 
not see by its internal reflection the heinousness 
of her ^' evil deeds,'* viz. accusing the bretRren in 
private letters, secret accusations, defamation, evil 
and scandalous reports. She is now literally play- 
ing " blind-man*s buff," to save some remains of 
her holiness, and privately hires men of servile 
minds publicly to vouch for her, she herself lurk- 
ing behind the scene ; so that she has fallen into 
the snare she was laying for others, by her *^ catch 
" he that catch can,^^ And as Sir A. expressed it, 
" reports are abroad" that her mind now torments 
her, her conscience being roused, and that she has 
been seen, like a tragedy queen (acting perhaps 
one of the female characters in her own plays) 
tearing her shawl in a paroxysm of rage, and 
tKimpling it under her foot. Be that as it may, 
I pray her conscience may turn her the right 
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way, that she may ^* rend her heart and not her * 

** garment." 

" Now I saw (ibidem) that there were some others who 
" were busy in strewing the most gaudy flowers over tTie 
*^ numerous bogs, and precipices, and pit-fallsy with which 
" the wilderness abounded ; and thus making danger and death 
** look so gay, that poor thoughtless creatures seemed to delight 
** in their own destruction. Those pit-falls did not appear. 
** deep or dangerous to the eye, because over them were raised 
** gay edifices (the theatre and opera: with as great propriety 
*' might any Actress or opera girl preach and write against 
** plays as H. More).^ith alluring names. These were 
•* filled with singing nien and singing women, and with 
y dancing, and feasting, and gaming, and drinking, and 
" jollity, and madness. But though the scenery was gay, 
the footing was unsound. The floors were full of holes, 
through which the unthinking merry-makers were con- 
^' tinually sinking. Some tumbled through in the middle 
*^ of a song ; more at the end of a feast ; and though there 
** was many a cup of intoxication wreathed round with 
•*. flowers, yet there was always poison at the bottom.'* 

Reader ! " what need have you of more wit- 
*^ nesses ?" H. More, who thus preaches against 
theatrical amusements and- pleasures, has, in the 
3d rol. of her works, published several plays, that 
•could not be .act^d without the accompaniments 
she here reprobates. She herself, formerly, viewed 
and directed the scenery, the actions, and partook 
of the " voluptuousness" she describes, when her 
plays, were acted at Drury-Lane, Covent-Garden, 
and Bath ; and to the representation of which, and 
of other less chaste plays, their scholiars, young 
ladies, were led by her and her sisters. She sells 
poison from one part of her shop, and an antidote 
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from the other. What are we to conclude from 
all this bustle of writing and publishing plays, 
and poems, and songs, aild censure, and sermons 
against plays, and a vindication of the innocence 
of the drama, but that it is all for money, for fame ! 
She may use the motto on an old book stall, " To 

" BE SOLD " BOOKS of DIVINITY and BOOKS o£ 

" DIVERSION !!" 

In her continuation of the allegory of human 
life, the lady has had another vision she says, and on 
that account, and for many other reasons, she cer- 
tainly merits the title oi visionary y which she calls 
the " STRAIGHT GATE and the broad way/* 
Through this world, her *^ land of misery," two 
ways lay leading, but must pass through a " d ar k 

*^ SHADOWY VALLEY," tO the " HAPPY LAND;" 

the one the broad, tempting way, the other 
the narrow way. The map and road booky are 
the holy scriptures. The beacons and light 
houses, are the teachers of religion. The nanow 
road was difficult and rotighy but infallibly safe ; 
medio tutissimus ibis, and had its comforts and 
pleasures. The broad way was tempting, with 
gaudy flowers and luxurious fruits. The travel- 
lers this way, she says, write books and plays (as 
she has done) and paint and sing, and dance and 
drink, as they go along, and seem remarkably 
fond of red sheep, and Eldorado pebbles, with 
which, and flowers, they so load themselves, when 
they can scramble enough of them, that they can 
scarcely move forwards. On this road, she tells 
us, are a great many MEN-traps, and spring-guns ! ! 
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She describes a party, of neither hot nor cold, who 
split a direction, trust in the Lord, and be doing 
good, i* e. pervert the scripture, and because they 
will be saved their own way, take the first clause, 
i. e. trust in the Lord, and elect themselves, and 
leave others to strive and perform good works. 
These self-efected, are described as often boast- 
ing of their own inward bright burning light, in 
order to get the praises of men. The piece ends 
with few entering in at the straight gate, and mul- 
titudes, the bulk of the human species, going in 
at the broad way to " everlasting chains and pe- 
" nal fire." She is much afraid of fat people en- 
tering in at the narrow gate, and thinks lean folks 
have a better chance. It reminds me of a good- 
natured, honest and worthy curate, who, though 
his salary was small, thrived so well on it, that by 
the " blessing of God," as he said, he Was in as 
good a condition as if he had been a pluralist. — 
He told me, that one Sunday morning he rode 
into the country to do duty for a friend, and hav- 
ing an imperfect idea of the way, coming to a 
place where the road divided into two, the one 
wide and the other narrow, he enquired of a lank, 
black-haired; undertaker-looking man, whom he 
jmst then overtook, and afterwards learned was a 
methodist preacher, the way to St. Mary's ; was 
answered, after stedfastly looking at him — " Sir, 
"the BROAD WAY is your road! the BROAD way, 
" Sir, the broad way!" 

Parley the Porter, is another allegory, of 
the same complexion. A castle in a garden, in 
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the middle of a wilderness, is entrusted to ser- 
vants* In the wilderness live a vast number of 
robbers, desirous of surprizing the castle, which 
was entrusted to his servants by their lord, who 
took a journey into a far country. The castle is 
the soul and heart of man. The robbers are the 
various passions and pleasures of life. The castle 
at last, like every lady and castle that is besieged, 
is taken. This is the least valuable of the whole. 

VOL V. 

THIS is a volume of stories, moral and reli 
gious ; but the religion is frequently puritanical, 
and there is much cant. In these stories, whose 
general object is laudable, there is nothing more 
remarkable than the author's facility of producing 
them, and the address, if it be true, with which 
she has been able to sell them. But two causes 
explain this; she had the pay and assistance of 
administration ; and it has lately been observed, 
that the body of the people is fast methodizing. 
To be just,' however, I have sometimes met in 
them with some feelings of rational piety, which 
gave me delight; and I should feel still higher 
pleasure, did I not know that H. More's heart 
and writings are, alas! at variance. 

When we cooisider the celebrity of her noisy 
piety, and the wide spread fame of her steward- 
ship for men of charity, who have both the ability 
and inclination to bestow, every act of which has. 
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as by a " trumpet sound,*^ been sent from post to 
post over the nation, and which by mistake has 
been solely ascribed to herself; when I reflect 
on what I have read, what I have read or know 
of her respecting Mrs. Cowley, Mrs. Yearsley, 
and Mr. Bere, and others who never gave her any 
provocation, I am tempted to compare her senti- 
ments and writings with her conduct, her head 
with her heart, her speech with her behaviour, 
and to enquire, whether her reputation be real or 
factitious. Let then her acknowledged literary 
attainments, her professions of nioral excellence, 
her avowed scrupulous integrity, her religious 
zeal, her mild. demeanour, her devotional aspect, 
her ardent piety, and the numerous little alms- 
deeds of her stewardship, and the following quo- 
tations, be by the reader's judgment weighed 
against her " private accusations,*' her unchari- 
table surmises of the conduct and sentiments of 
others, her exclusion from life eternal of those 
who differ from her in opinion, her defamation, 
by inventing and propagating false reports of 
those with whom she is scarcely acquainted, her 
general censure of the ministers of religion, her 
wicked, subtle, artful, and secret plots to assas- 
sinate the reputation of the Curate of Blagdon, 
whom she maliciously purposed to deprive of his 
bread, and of the means of procuring it any where 
else, in which she has been detected, and of 
which she now stands convicted before the pub- 
^ lie, the punishment for which, from the laws of 
her country, she hitherto escaped only by her cun- 
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ning and the protection of friends to her designs ; 
and then, according to his own sense of virtue and 
vice, apply the epithets of excellent.or vile. 

** For he never travelled on a Sunday without such a rea* 
*< son as he might be able to produce at the day of judg« 
** mcnt.'* For though the * Shepherd of Salisbury 
" Plain' was so low in the world, this gendeman was not 
** above entering very closely into his character, of which 
** he thought he should be able to form a better judgment, 
•* by seeing whether his practice at home kept pace with his 
** professions abroad : for it is not so much by observing 
** how people talk, as how they live, that we ought to judge 
" of their character.'* P. 33, 34, vol. 5.. 

There are frailties and peccadillos, alas ! in alt 
human characters ; but the heart that is capable 
of devising a plot, and attempting to reduce to 
infamy and want the Curate of Blagdon, a gen» 
tleman of refined feelings and attic ideas, as the 
writer believes, and of strict and scrupulous inte- 
grity, whose soul would shudder at the thought o£ 
doing so base an act to any other person, united 
to an amiable partner by mutual affection and 
esteem; that heart, I say, has more of the flagitious 
female depicted in tragedy, than the amiable one 
on which H. More has surreptitiously seized and 
appropriated to herself. In short, she is a book- 
maker, and a methodistical preacher: preachers do 
not always practise, and authors, whose business 
it is only to write, think not themselves bound t^ 
act the character of their heroes. 

" But the great gift, the mighty bribe, 
** Which satan pours amid the tribe, 
** Which millions seize with eager hast^ 
^* And all desire at least to taste. 
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« Is--plodding reader ! What d*yc thiok ? 
" Alas ! *tis money— money — chink ! 

In allegories,* Mrs. More is by no means happy. 
The object is, however, apparently good, and cri- 
ticism therefore loseth her sting. It is her con- 
duct, her " secret malicious deeds,'* Lwould most 
severely censure ; but these will all be reviewed 
at the GRAND ASSIZES, and *^ private malice," as 
well as private stealing, and " secret vanity of 
*^ mind," shall be puinished by the Supreme Judge, 
at whose tribunal no culprit shall be favoured. 

In this volume are some other stories and poor 
allegories, of little value. In the Two Shoe- 
makers, the pious one is made to prosper in his 
worldly affairs, as she makes all the converted 
uniformly to get forwards, proving godliness, at 
least in this world, to be great gain ; and the 
other, who was wicked, dies as he lived, unhappy. 
The good shoemaker, James Stock, is, on a 
certain occasion, taught to say, " I must not pre- 
tend to call myself a christian, if I do not requite 
evil with good." Amiable H. More ! so ! the 
Curate of Blagdon admitted you to have a footing 
in his parish, and in obedience to this rule, you 
endeavoured he should foot it out of the parish, 
and you and your disciple take ^* his office !" Ergo, 
you are a non-descript christian ! This is being 
Yorkshire indeed ! 

A long dialogue is carried on between the 
shoemaker Stock, and his man Will, in which 
Will, though not learned, displays his morality 
and christian belief j yet Stock tells him (vol. 5, 
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p/194, 195) it is not enough, it is not being n chris^ 
tiariy something is declared to be wanting; they 
reason long in a circle, to prove Christianity is ' 
something not described; it is not morality^ nor 
virtue, nor doi?ig good, and the dialogue ends. 
Will being still in the dark, as to what " vital, 
** genuine Christianity" is. 

Songs, thought hannless, are here forbidden. 

*' Bring the flask, the music bring, 

" Joy shall quickly find us, 
^' Drink and dance, and laugh and sing, 

** And cast dull care behind us." 

are *' sensual and devilish,'* and hiconsistent with 
the austerity of her system. I really think this song 
may be very innocently sung, much more so, than 
even mentioning '^ the famous ode of Horace." 
But Mrs. H. More is much more extensively read 
in obscenity than I am, for I never heard nor read 
the song she here mentions, as " Which is the 
best day to drink — Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday /*" 

" Drink and drive care away, 

** Drink and be merry ; 
" You will ne'er go the sooner 

" To the Stygian ferry." 

And—" A plague on those musty old lubbers, 
^* Who teach us to fest and to think." 

I have heard once or twicie j but as my religion is 
" love," and " charity,'* so I like best a " love 
*' songs" and Lady Mac Sarcasm tells me, she is 
not so fond of the " song of songs," as she hears 
Mrs. More is ! Now, my lady says, Hannah is too 
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particular ! She thinks her strange & non-descript j * 
not that she understands or knows any thing about 
tKe " odd of Horace," but she likes a psalm tuiie 
* at church, an Irish jig, a Country dance, or a reel at 
home, and believes it all affectation in her. Last 
night we sung and played in the evening ; called 
in the servants to prayers twenty minutes before 
supper, after which the carpet was removed, when 
a gentleman pidying on his cremona some favourite 
reels, my girls (they are bonny lasses) danced like 
fairies! We all agreed (for Mrs. Hannah has 
lately, and not to her credit, been in every body's 
mouth) that our mirth was innocent, and pro- 
tested we should scorn to be guilty of " secret ac- 
*^ cusations'* against any honest man, which we 
neither durst nor could substantiate. 

Mr. Stock, the shoemaker, asks Will — ^^ Will, 
what would you think of any one who should 
sit dowfi and write a book or a song to abuse 
the clergy?" I ask Mrs. H. More> what would 
she think of a man and woman, who should put 
tiheir wicked heads together, to rob a parson of 
his good name and property, with a view to send 
him a begging ? 

Tom White the Postboy's history, comes 
next. Tom was origihally good, then wicked, 
and became good again. This is, in her usual 
manner, " pious and good." It was written in 
the time of the late dearth, one of the causes of 
which was the wrath of God for our wickedness, 
in being so much addicted to wars. The zvhitc 
loaf, rice milk, rice pudding, are particuls^rly no- 
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^iced, to displdjr the author's skill in cdoking | 
but she betrays a total ignpranoe of that art^ 
whatever she may be iil thsit of *^ tefecret ac(:usa-> 
*' tions" and calumiijr. In confiriliation of thlt*^' 
remark, see her receipt, p. 215/ vol. 6, to " rfiW 
^* well eight merij for seven^penceJ* Take half a 
pound of rice^ two ounces of sugar^ arid boil* in 
two quarts of skim milk ! This would Hot be too 
much for one man. This is what ber love of war 
and non-descripti&m would reduce the labouring 
people to ! 

. " Up to her godly garret aftei* ieven, 
•* There starve and pray, for that's the way to heiyen." 

We are now arrived at the famous HESTfiR 
WiLMOT, being the 2d part of the Sunoait 
School. John Wilmot, a cottager, was a good-* 
natured, ignorant, illiterate man, without any fixed 
principles, whose home was often uiicomfortafole 
by the noisy scolding temper of his wife Rebecca, 
an industrious, but over neat person. Hestef 
was fourteen year's old before she knew a letter 5 
but bemg coaxed by little bribes to the Sunday 
school, just ettablished, she Soon learned to read 
the scriptures, and became a pious, religious gifL 
Having no coikifdrt at hottie, poor Hester sought 
it at church, iat sdhool, and in her bible, and ^f God 
^^ revealed himself to her^ as a God of infinite 
goodness, power, justice, and holiness. The jm"o- 
mise of " rencnmcin^ the Devil afid All his works^ 
" the pomps and vanities of this mcked worid^ and 
** all the sinful lusts of the fleshy^ distressed her, 
till she met with these words in her bibie, ^^ My 
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** grate ts sufficient far thee.** Her own heart fed* 
h^r to assent to the humbling doctrine, *' We are 
^ bom in sin;^^ and was relieved by hearing of 
*^ that spiritual grace by zvhich we have a new birth 
^^ unto righteousness.** 

The practice of turning away scholars because 
they are grown-up is disapproved of ; for young 
people want iSif be warned at sixteen years more 
than at six. Instructions are given on the Sun- 
day evenings, called the evening schools^ Theise 
evening instructions are represented to^be soon 
considered libt as a task, l)ut as a disadvantage 
and discredit to those who absent themselves frpin 
<hem. Thiiis, by presents alnd insinuating man- 
ners, children and adults are gained ovei*, and in- 
duced to attend these meetings lisrte and early; 
for the institution is not confined to the instriK:* 
tk>» of children only. Hester by industry, dilii 
gencc, good^ocxRiduct, a renovated temper, sobri^t]^ 
and religum, becobies exemptary to bier falhetf 
and mother; and ber mild coovei^tion t0 hitn 
one jdzy^ on seeing kirn sober, when hd wafr ex- 
|>e€ted» accoivding to custom, to be drunk, ^o ni* 
feeted the ffttber^ that walking ocvi^ he said to 
himself— • 

Surely thire must be sometirag in rdjgionv shice it 
can ibi^ change die heart. Hester wa6 ottce a pert gtrlj 
<^ and now she is as mid as alamlii« She wa$ once win* 
•* dplenl girl, and now she is wp with the lark. She wa« 
♦* a vain, girl, and would do any thing for a hew ribbon 4 
•< and now she is contented to go in rags to a feast at which 
" every one else will hare a new gown. She deprived her- 
•* self of her gown to girc me Ae money i acfl yet tfih 
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** very girl, so dutiful in dome things, would submit to be 
** turned out of doors, rather than read a loose book at my 
^Vconunand, or break the Sabbath. I do not understand 
** this J there must be some my^Jtery in It." 

John and Rebecca are also converted. 

I hope I shall never think, speak, nor write 
contemptuously or disrespectfully of any thing 
that relates to religion. Although, this be a ficti- 
tious story, yet such reformations are maintained 
by these societies to have often been really true 5 
and there are many of them related in Mr. Wes- 
ley*s journals. Shall I say there is nothing in it, 
that it is impossjibki that it is false? I will not, 
I dare not. He that revealed himself once, can 
again, and wonderfully deals with the hearts of 
men. For what purpose do we. preach? To 
Convert; that men may be led ft^m evil to do 
good, and save their souls alive. But I canxiot 
give credit to those conversions which. happen by, 
a sudden paroxysm, of which the patients talk , 
with pride and confidence, as if they had been 
V out of the body," and of which they boast a9 if 
they had succeeded to ia good estate, and still 
cherish, under much shew and cunning, an evil 
temper and disposition within. I think more 
liighly of that renov&tion, which, as it is con- 
ducted by the spirit of God, is yet rational, de- 
cent, steady in good works, though not exempt 
from the infirmities of human nature. A higher 
pejrfection and purity than this is not attainable j 
whereas the instantaneous, momentary, convul- 
sive coinrersioD^ which ensures its votary of eter- 
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nal life, I consider 4s a system, a system that may 
be learned. Persons, at some conventicles, are 
said to have been retained for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting these epileptic conversions, to attract at- 
tention, and encourage the craft of the schism. — 
These extravagancies are clearly proved to have 
been practised by Mrs. Morels teachers, with or 
without her approbation and countenance ; .and 
this story of Hester Wilmot and others, are irrefra- 
gable, arguments that she herself has received this 
system of puritanical conversions. The founda- 
tion is here ; private instructions could be easily 
^iven. 

If this sort of conversion be supernatural, I 
think it not unreasonable to conclude, that to 
a natural man, on reasonable principles, it is unin^ 
telligible ; and that such a man cannot adequately 
even discourse on the subject. It is intelligible, 
and known only to those who have had experience 
of it, and are really and truly converted. Now as 
this is the work of God, and he is said to have 
manifested his grace in an especial manner to ren- 
^ der them new creatures, holy, without spot or 
wrinkle, ail those who are converted, are of course 
holy, new creatures, nor liable or likely to commit 
sins such as they before conversion were guilty 
of, or any crime of a flagrant nature. But Mrs. 
H. More having imagined and written this story, 
and others of a like nature, she must^ if my reason- 
ing be justj be herself converted ; for, in a natural 
state, she. could not understand .nor discourse of 
these matters, therefore she is holy, and exemptei 
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from those sins and frailties the unconverted are 
daily guilty of. But H. More has been proved^ 
by the letters of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
and of Dr. Crosstnan, to be guilty of ^' secret 
^^ accusations/' with a vie w to displace the Curate 
of Blagdon^ and actually procured her own dis- 
ciple to be nominated and licensed to that cure ; 
and her name is put to the voL 5, which contains 
this story of a conversion : Ergo Mrs. H. More is 
not herself yet converted, and this species of con- 
version is but a system. 

There is one xibservation I must not omit to 
make in this place, and it is a fact I cannot and 
never could account for. I have uniformly re- 
marked, that all those who adopt this system df 
nouKiescriptism, in or out of the church, have no 
charity for those without their own society. They 
not only do not love them, but they hate them, and 
when they dare or can, persecute them. It is for 
this " mark," I chiefly suspect their Christianity. 
All religions hitherto have, being too frequently 
engines of states, had but little charity for the 
professors of different faiths, and thece is no hope 
that it will ever be otherwise, until there is a uni- 
versal religion, universally professed, i. c. rational 
Christianity. 

Let Aot my reader imagine, that I mean to ridi- 
cule this story of Hester Wilmot, or discourage 
any endeavours or attempts to reform the wicked. 
In anything rationally pious, I would unite even 
with Mrs. More, to promote the good of man, pro- 
vided there was no danger of fanaticism, or hy- 
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|)Ocrisy and ipndi. But thi$ ^tory, pious and good 
as it may appear, and it really appears so, I con- 
sider, and not unreasonably, as the platform of 
the^ in^tititfion of " Sunday schools," the de^clared 
proximate. objc^Jt of whi^ is not children only, 
but adults gko, to puritanize the peopje, and its 
ultimate object is a revoiution, or at lea.st a schism, 
in the church. Reforms, however, should be gra^ 
dual, not upcMinon-descript principles, but effected 
by thie wisdom of those eminently learmed and pi- 

' ous men, the prelates, the other dignitaries, with 
the assistance of others in inferior situations^ sanc- 
tioned by the authority of the legislature, and not 
riotously foriCjed upon us by the blind zeal arid 
violence o( ^ $ect, whose principles are not yet 
ki>own, and j^eflaarfcabje, rather for their cunning 
^od hypocrisy, than their learning or love of truth. 
Its first fruits iave shewn them^lves at 31agdon, 
wheQ jtbe i»gular clergyinan was literaUy dis- 
missed with. disgrace, and a follower gf this ^y$- 
tejmi of H, Mox^b's acjtually licensed, and declared 
himself in posss^is^on. Th^ regular cturait^ was 
then dozm, imd, in his piersQu, the chmrch of 
England. It puts me in mind of a story told by a 
man in a bigher station, who, when some puritan 
(if I rQCpllept it right) reniarked^ that the cjiurch 
h^ had '^ f^U ^ centji^ and a half ago^ xeplied, 
jes ! buft this .church has a triql^ of gett^ iip 
^am. This trick has been repeated in .t\\e per- 
son of M^"- Bere 3 he was reinstated, the Bishop's 
45yes :b^ii^ -opened by the puh4icatioas ^ the 

^ frieiftdS'Qf the establishment 5 the i;hweh ^g^ dim^n^ 
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non-descripts were uppermost, but the church ro^e 
up again, and will, I hope, always continue to 
play them this trick. 

The Grand Assizes, is an allegorical descrip- 
tion of the general judgment, in which I find no* 
thing remarkable. The Fair-\«^eather Chris- 
tian is another allegory. The temper of the 
Mac Sarcasm family compels me to make the 
following quotation : — " Difficulties unmask him 
(the fair-weather christian) to others 5 tempta- 
tions unmask him to himself; he discovers, that 
though he is a high professor, he is not a chris- 
" fta?^." " Secret accusations !" 

The St. Gileses Orange Girl is a good story, 
the idea of which seems to have been suggested 
by Dr. Colquhoun's " Police of the city cf London;* 
and a short account is given of the Philanthropic 
Society, who pick up children in the streets, and 
lodge, board, and educate them. Betty is at last 
converted, and, like all the saints in real life, find- 
ing godliness profitable for the present state, gets 
forward in the world, is well married to a man of 
the converted, and instead of a barrow, keeps a 
good sausage shop. 

Black Giles the Poacher, is what every 
poacher is, a thief Jack Weston, against whom 
Giles had lodged an information, for unlawfully 
taking game, delivers Giles from death, being 
overwhelmed in the ruins of a wall, and reminds 
the unfortunate poacher, that instead of suffering 
him to perish, " the revenge a christian takes is 
^* to deliver him." A Mr. Wilson, is taught by . 
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Qur author to say, that 

^^ Such an action is worlh a whole volume of comments 
" on that precept of bur blessed Lord, * Lffoeymr enemies^ 
" do good to them that hatei/ou.^* 

The poacher dies in a state of penitence. 

Tawne Y Rachei;, is a fortune-teller, who, for 

her thefts and tricks, is sent to Botany Bay, 


VOL. VI. 

THE easy circumstances in which herltnnuity, 
the returns from her publications, increased by 
the popularity of her prudent connection with 
the methodistical societies, the dividends of the 
family property, acquired in the school in Park- 
Street, redoubled by purchase in the funds during 
the American war, and now sold out, had placed 
Mrs. More and her sisters, enabled them to settle 
at Cowslip-Green, west of Bristol, on the Bridg- 
water road, and to take a house at Bath, where 
they spend the winter. Thus comfortably dis- 
posed, their acquaintance was extended, their 
visitants multiplied, and no means were omitted 
to gain popularity, to purchase fame ; and (after 
all her connection with plays, tragedies, come- 
dians and theatres) by frequenting religious so- 
cieties, and meetings of all descriptions, and no 
description, to purify herself for apotheosis, and 
become the dagon of methodism. The heretical 
sects became proud of this *^ elect lady ;' ■ her 
praises were rfe-echoed from, one conventicle to 
Wiother 3 but to the real dissenters she never 
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attempted to unite herself^ who^ I doubt not» will 
disown her. With Mr. Jay, of Bath, who, I be- 
lieve, is not of any ancient class of dissenters, she 
certainly joined in communion, associated with 
him, and *^ entertained him at her house.*' 

Religion now appeared a more direct and certain 
road to consequence, and the gratification of her 
ambition, than poetry and the drama. The con-' 
nection with the established church, however, 
was neither forgotten nor neglected. An ac- 
quaintance had been made, and sedulously cul- 
tivated with more than one Bishop, to whom she 
appeared no " Proteus^^ but an admirer of the 
church liturgy, and devoted to her hierarchy. 
The good of mankind is not only the professed, 
but the real object of all religious persuasions, ^vA 
the benefit of ** Sunday*' schools, now in their in- 
fancy, was a topic on which people of different 
religious opinions were generally agreed. All her 
former " egarements du coeur" were forgotten; 
and mildness, goodness, piety, benevolcBce, all 
the virtues, were predicated of H, More. A kind 
of sacred pride regulated her dre§s, address, aad 
^ven tone of voice. Her sisters felt the restraint 
somewhat uneasy ; but they had iBteryal*, when 
Alone, which relieved them from these aijstereand 
ascetic hafeits. 

The frequent little alms-deeds^ which its a 
steward for the Crane-Court Society, and other 
friends of Sunday schools, she distributed m 1^ 
country amongst children -and their patents, at- 
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tracted notice, secured celebrity, *tod strongly in^ 
trenched her in a feir reputation, the object of 
her ambition. That she is entitled to a fair cha- 
racter, to the credit of spme acts of charity, of a 
prudent and moral conduct, of strong feelings of 
piety, and a religious demeanour and profession, 
I have no wish or intention to deny. The objec- 
tions I have to make are not altogether against 
her understanding ; it is a meanness of mind and 
a maliciousness of heart, as they have displayed 
themselves by overt acts on several occasions in 
common life. But though I am ready to acknow- 
ledge her attainments and abilities, for I deny her 
genius, it will not certainly be a lotig time doubt- 
ful that her abilities have been considered greater 
than they are, and that she has imposed on the 
world, as much in her literary, .a$ in the Qom« 
plexion of her heart* 

The allegories, noticed in her 5th voL and her 
pious little tracts. Were published separately du- 
ring the war with France, of which hundreds of 
thousands, I rather think millions^ have hyberbo- 
lically been said to have been sold. The 6th vol. 
begins with ". Thoughts on the Manners of the 
** Great;" To aim at perfection, to purify the hearty 
to be separate from the world, is the object which 
this tract professes to inculcate. The author 
thinks and writes better from this period than in 
her preceding volumes. Whether it be really 
true that she took help I caimot affirm, although 
I do not*^ doubt it. Peter Pindar seems sure it 
is so. ^ - ^ 
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, <^ At times 3he finds of hemp a little wadi * , >^ 

*^ Bids some youag Levite spin it : — ^nothing lotli, 
** He adds large quantities of JlaXt kind lad, 
^^ And with the mixture fabricates a cloth." 

Again — ^* Miss Hannah finds a scrap of leather, 
. ** Horse skm-^BXidf slily, to some Crispin goes : 
" Crispin adds calfskin — puts them both together, 
*< And makes a tolerable pair of shoes," 

To analyze this chapter is not easy, its manner 
teing altogether immethodical, desultory and 
abrupt. Fpr the satisfaction of the reader, I will 
select a few specimens, requesting him at the 
same time to forget Mrs. Cowley, Mrs. Yearsley> 
and the Curate of Blagdon. 

^^ But after all, a fair fame, the support of numbers, and 
*' the flattering concurrence of human opinion, is obviously 
^' a deceitful dependance ; for as every individual must die 
^' for himself, and answer for himself, both these imaginary 
" resources will fail, just at the moment when they could 
** have been of any use. A good reputation, even without 
^* internal piety, would be worth obtaining, if the tribunal 
*' of heaven were fiishioned after die manner of homaa 
** courts of judicature." 

** Outward actions are the surest, and, indeed, to human 
** eyes, the only evidences of sincerity, but Christianity is a 
** religion of motives and principles,. The gospel is con- 
tinually referring to the hearty as the source of good; it 
18 to the poor in spirtty to the pure in heart , that the 
*• divine blessing is annexed." ^ - 

•* May I be permitted* to say a word on the mischiefs of 
** virtue, or, rather, of that shining counterfeit, which, 
♦* while it wants the specific gravity, has much of the 
" brightness of sterling worth? Never, perhaps, did any 
^^ a|;e produce more beautiful declamatioqs in praise of vie* 
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^ tue than the present ; never were more polished periods 
** rounded in honour of humanity. A primitive Christian 
** would conclude, that * righteousness and peace had there, 
met together.' But how would he be surprised to find 
that the obligation to these duties wafs not always thought 
binding, not only on the reader but on their eloquent en- 
**• comiasts themselves. How would they be surprised to 
*' find that universal benevolence may subsist with partial 
" injikstice, and bdundless liberality with Sordid selfishness ! 
** that a man may seem eager in redressing the injuries of 
** half die globe, without descending to the petty detail of 
** private virtues j and bum with zeal for the good.of mil- 
** lions he never saw, while he is spreading vice and ruiit 
" through the little circle of his own personal influence !'* 



Notwithstanding the theatre and drama have 
been so much reprobated . by her, Mrs. More 
could not finish this chapter without alluding by 
name to the « School for Scandal V* 

The slave trade is mentioned, and a libera^, to- 
lerant spirit, an enlightened candour, begins, it is, 
said, to be prevalent. This, she says, . she wrote 
before the French revolution anji Ae Blagdon 
controversy ; if written since that . dispute, the 
Curate of Blagdon, at least, would have reason to. 
object to the truth of these observations. 

On the religion of the fashionable world, p. 97, 
she thus writes — 

Even the most negligent attendant on public worship, 
must know> that the obnoxious creed, to whose malig- 
" nant potency this general desertion is ascribed by the no- 
ble author, is never read above three or four Sundays in the 
year ; and even allowing the validity of the objections 
•* brought against it, that does not seem ^ Very adequate 
'* reason for banishing the mo9t scrupulous iAd tender con* 
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** icienccs from church on the remainiiig eig]it-and-fort)r 
••Sundays of the cakndar/* 

This Ikdy, who but a short time back boasted 
of the universal spirit of toleration and liberality 
that was diffusing itself over the world, who is 
here endeavouring, without argument, to recon- 
cile tender consciences to the Athanasian creed, 
brings the neglect of reading it as an article of 
accusation against the Curate of Blagdon, not 
that she herself believes the creed, but that, hating 
the man, she was desirous of including- him in 
every respect within the damnatory clauses. 

Some general praise is here also bestowed on 
the liturgy of the church, furnished no doubt by 
some " Levitical lad." 

The following paragraph (p. 104) is not fa- 
vourable to Christianity. 

** If therefore, in this voluptuous age, when a frivolous 
** and relaxing dissipiatlon has infected our very studies, in- 
^* fidelity will not be at the pains of deep research and ela- 
** borate investigate, even on such subjects as are congenial 

to its afieotions, and ptt^motive oifitft' object ; it is vain to 

expect duU duifitumtty wiU be move eogaj^ng, either as 
*^ an object of speculatioi^ or a6 a rule of practice i since it 
'^ demands a sdll stronger exerdon of those energies which 
•* the gay world is not at the pains to exercise, even on the 
•• si^e they approve. For the evidences of Christianity re- 
^ quire attention to be comprehended, no less than its doc- 
" trines require humility to be received, and its precepts 
** self-denial to be obeyed.** ' - 

In the paragraph I am just going to transcribe, 
unamiable i(^as are entertained of the divine 
attributes, aad a false judgment of the spirit of 
Christianity. 
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^' The strong ft&d generous bt8» in £ftvouf of univeml' 

*< tokration^ noble a$ die principle itself iS| has engendered 
*< a dangerous notioti that ail error is innocent. Whether 
** it be owing to this, or to whatever other cau3e» it in cer* 
** tain that the discriminating features of the christian reli- 
*^ gion are every day growing into less repute; and it is 
" become the fashion, even among the better ^ort, to evade, 
•* to lower, or to generalize, its most distinguishing pe- 
•* culiftrities/* 

r 

I have long been of opinion, that H. More V 
system is not the gospel in its purity. She is an 
enemy to toleration it is evident ; and no true 
christian can be intolerant. Her Christianity, 
though not popish, is more illiberal, and would 
persecute as hotly, i?she had the j!>oWer. Tole- 
ration is the spirit of Christianity. He who loves 
hot his brother, cannot love God. All men, ofm 
nations, are equally dear to him, of whatever corti- 
plexion. Had the eternal happiness of riien de- 
pended on assent to a creed^ or the knowledg^e o? 
a system, his justice would have taught them that 
system, and proposed the creed. Where there is^ 
no kw, there is no tfansgression ; yet, according 
to h^r doctrine, all who do not believe ** pecu- 
*^ liarities'* which they never heard of, are to be ex- 
cluded from salvation. What the " peculiarities** 
are to which she alludes, I am at a lo^s to know for 
certiaift ; but I su^osc she means the system. In 
the gospel, however, there is no system* It came 
to teach us, that ^^ denying ungodliness, we should 
" live soberly and righteously .'* Theic is no me- 
taphysical disquisition there. It inctilcates the 
jmre^ benevolence eml motility k practical life. 
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proposing the noblest, the highest rewards for 
virtuous, an4 severe punishment for vicious con- 
duct. It is the sentence of " well done, good and 
*^ faithful servants," that is the ticket of admission, 
if I may so express myself, to eternal life, and not 
whether you was zealous for a creeds a system, or 
*^ non-descript peculiarities." ,To " generalize," 
to comprehend the whole race of man in bene- 
volence and charity, is an attribute of Deity; to 
slngularize, disqualify, and exclude, is the mark of 
ignorance, uncharitableness, and antichrist. The 
best christians that ever lived, heard of neither the 
Nicene or the Athanasian creed, and I am con- 
fident many Gentiles shall enter into life. Did not 
the same God who created Mrs. More, make 
also Lady Mac Sarcasm ? Is God the God of the 
JewSj of the Gentilesj of the Christians, and not 
of the Turks, alsfo ? . Did not the . whole heathen 
mythology lead to the worship of one God, al- 
though they had their demi-gods and goddesses ? 

Did not some of these subaltern divinities repre- 
sent certain virtues? If the. christian calendar 
were purified, how many impure she-saints/ how 
many rogue-saints would there not b? thrown put, 
for saints ate in Christianity, vfhsit gods were in 
heathenism. , Do not, by her own account, as many, 
sins, as many criqies, exist in christian countries, 
as in the polished nations of antiquity l What 
is the difference between the object and motives 
of the late war, and any other curse which God 
permitted to exist in any former age of the world ? 
Haive npt the ^ristian Kin^, the catholic King, 
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and the Defender of the Faiths with their sub- 
jects, mutually hated each other, and done their 
utmost to " sink, burn and destroy one the other?" 
Would they not all resemble their master, after 
whpse name they are called, if they lived in good 
neighbourhood, and "dwelt in unity?" Does 
Mrs. More's " distinguishing peculiarities" tend 
to accelerate this blessed day, or to perpetuate 
animosity, a discordia fratrum, or spiritually, by 
enactments that dare to reach beyond the grave, 
to "*sink, bum, and destroy eternally! Mrs. 
Hannah should retire to some lazar-house, for ^ 
cure of the disorders of the human heart, " drink 
" milk,'^ for in true Christianity she is yet a babe^ 
a stranger to the ** bond of perfectness!" 

Vol. 6, page 114. 

*1 There is so little of the Author of Christianity left in 
^^ his cfWn religion, that an apprehensive believer is ready 
^* to exclaim, with the woman at the sepuldhre, * They 
" have taken away my Lord^ and I know not where they 
" have laid him.* The locality of Hell and thft existence 
*^ of an Evil Spirit are annihilated, or considered as abstract 
^^ ideas. When they are alluded to, it is periphrastically ; 
*^ or they are discc^tinuod not on the ground of their being 
'^ awful and terrible, but they are set aside as topics too 
*' vulgar for the polished, too illiberal for the learned, and 
" as savouring too much of credulity for the enlightened." 

The first sentence of this paragraph I entirely 
agree with. ^^ They indeed have taken away my 
*l Lord," but it is in a very different sense from* 
Mrs. Hannah. I ask, who has taken him away?. 
Ever since the time of Constantine he has been 
partially absent. Glosses, confessions^ cjeeds, 
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and decrees, have perverted the truths of the gos- 
pel. Peter, Jack, and Martin have tore the lace 
from off the coat ; but stiQ the coat remains, and 
Martin has restored it in a considerable degree, 
and brushed it up, and made it look decent. But 
where have they laid my Lord ? Have they hid 
him in the Athanasian creed and confessions of 
faith ? Come, let us reason together ; for *^ God 
" has a controversy with thee V* Yes ! they have 
hid him; but the gospels ^ill remsun, and there 
he may be found, if your " soul loveth him,* and 
I will tell yoii who and what he is ; for you are 
not yet acquainted with him. I speak not this in* 
bitterness or in wrath, but in argument, in pity, 
and in tears. Jesus, the gospel, the good-news, 
the glad tidings, is ^^ meekness and lowliness in 
•* hearty peace on earthy goodwill towards men ! 
** His yoke is easy, his burden is light** ' Here 
4;he ^' peculiarities" are described. They are 
preache4 on the mount, they are contained in a 
few aphorisms. " Do unto others as you would 
they should do unto you ;" " love your enemies, 
do good to them that hate you and persecute 
you, and pray for them who despitefuUy use 
^ you." These are the principles of the divine 
ethics, which Christ revealed and preached; and 
on these topics 'there is a field for descanting, and 
preaching usefully till the end of the world. 
. For what purpose has God made man ? Is it 
not to enjoy him, to glorify him, to be happy in 
this state and the next. That he should create 
beings, endowed with such wonderful faculties as 
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reason^ memory and imagination^ for any other 
purpose, it is impo^ble, without denying bis at- 
tributes of goodness, mercy and benevolence, to 
conceive and believe. How, then, is God*s glory 
and the happiness of mankind promoted? Vif 
obedience to his first command, ^^ increase and 
*' multiply, and replenish the earth j" by rendering 
that existence which God cofifets happy, by do- 
ing good universally to all, being equally God*a 
creatures -, by worshipping God the father of all. 
And how is the happiness of the millions that in- 
habit this world to be effected and ensured ? By 
the wisest laws, and universal charity, that love 
inculcated by our eldest brother, who garre us a 
new law, the commandment of tove. 

Here are no metaphysical disquisitions. The 
purest morality, on the most su^blime motives, vis^. 
tfee love of virtue for its own sake. The intel- 
lectual pleasures arising from a contetnplationi of ^ 
aH the adorable attributes of the divine mind, imi- 
tation of those attributes, by dolftprehending the 
whole race within our love and charity, beih^ aU 
brethren of one gteat family, locking up for every 
godd in the present and future life to the general 
and great father of all ; these enforced by threats 
and promises, are the duties required of man. — 
For the practice of these, and enjoymen* of tiie 
defights arising itotn the obseivaoee of them, sub- 
lime endowments, btight genius, exteftsitse lead- 
ing, and profound^ erudition are not necessary^.— 
The attributes of God are written o» tcit wwks 
of nature, in characters legibfe t^ ti^ ijneaMM 
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capacity. It is duties in acfual life4hat God has 
required of us ; and the eternal allotment of maa 
is not determined by any gloss, or speculative, me- 
taphysical creed, of human invention. If so, *^ who 
^* then can be saved?" What ecclesiastic in the 
world can tell who the author of the Athanasian 
creed was, or, if he speaks honestly, can say he 
understands it, and believes the whole of it ? If, 
then, the learned, excepting Hannah More and 
the non-descripts, who are in the " secrets of the 
Almighty, and perfectly know and understand 
all his decrees from eternity," do not compre- 
hend this complicated piece of metaphysics, shall 
the middling and the labouring classes of the peo- 
ple of this country, as well as those nations who 
never heafd of it, " without doubt everlastingly 
" perish?" I think Mrs. Hannah, as she knows 
several senators, and pretends to have great in- 
flueiice, ought> in charity to them, to apply to 
move the " Omnipotence of Parliament" to pass 
an act of indemnity, to exempt, at least, his Ma- 
jesty*s subjects frpm the penalties of this creed. 
Let not Mrs. Hanjiah, who can reason maliciously 
when it serves , her purpose, run away with and 
propagate the idea, that Sir Archibald is not or- 
thodox. I have always been orthodox, and I am 
sure more so than she, or my brother Sir Abraham 
Elton, I am always, I hope, more charitable; and 
I am a steady and an invariable friend to the 
Hierarchy in the church, and royalty in the state, 
because that mode is most conducive to order and 
good government. The- ecclesiastic is the best 
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assistant the magistrate can have. A government 
cannot exist without religion ; and to. render .reli- 
gion, like government, respectable, it ought to 
have a public establishment. Now that Chris- 
tianity, the present established church of Eng- 
land, or the people, should lose any advantage, 
temporal or spiritual, by the abolition or the ex- 
punging of the Athanasian creed from our other- 
wise most excellent Liturgy^ there would be just 
the same reason to lament, the nine Muses would 
have to weep, if all the poetry, including sacred 
dramas. Miss Hannah ever wrote, were burnt. — * 
The church can spare it; and Mrs. H. may order 
herself to be wrapped in it as a winding sheet. A 
most reverend Archbishop, perhaps Tillotson, said, 
*^ I wish we were well rid of it." But as long as it 
stands in its present place, I will, as I always have 
done, continue to read it in obedience to authority. 
And what turpitude can there be to me in reading 
the Athanasian creed, when the immaculate Mrs. 
H. More, in her " Strictures on Female Education ^^ 
teUs the British ladies, that there are among the 
excellent moral songs of Horace, some " famous" 
loose, I had almost said bawdy " odes," which she 
has often perused, and does still read; but though 
these, she says, *^ ought not to be read by females^ 
** or to be even named or referred to," she takes 
care to tell the ladies, for the men may have long 
ago forgot them, that such ^' famous odes" exist. 

It is very possible that Mrs. More herself may 
consider the reality, as well as the locality^pf the 
future punishment, that is hel], as an abstract 
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"idea. Men of learning, certainly have no cbiubt 
respecting the certainty of future rewards and 
punishments. They, however, I believe, differ 
from Mrs. More respecting the degree of it We 
have no communication with the other world. 
The dead return not to relate to us the afiairs of 
the invisible state. From the various lot of man 
in this life, as well as from revelation, the chief end 
of Christ's advent, our faith is strong respecting 
the future existence ; and that men will be re- 
warded and pimished, is our glorious hope. But 
that the most wicked shall be everlastingly pu- 
nished, that is to say; a punishment without end, 
is totally inconsistent with the divine perfections. 
The scriptures 8ay,eis aiona, for ages. Xhepunish- 
ment is nto doubt terrible, and sufficient to deter 
the most obdurate. But Mrs. More is too bloody 
and tyrannical. She is for everlasting torments, 
tbrments beyond the heat of any pyrometer the 
human imagination can conceive, and she is ready 
to cast all into that furnace who do not agree with 
her in modes and opinion. Because she breaks 
hcF egg at the small end, she condemns those who 
break it on the rounds and me, because I am in* 
different at which end I break it, who am de- 
termined to get the food out of the shell any way, 
even by a Caesarian operation, 1 have no doubt she 
would wish 

** Grill'd, roasted, carbonaded, fricasse'd.** 

But let the hutnan race ** rejoice evermore ;'* the 
power of man extends not beyond the grave. 
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iDquiskioos atid sta^-^rhambers may light the 
faggot and consume the body, but they can do oo 
more. Tyrannical persons, like H. More, by iai- 
quity> may succeed in ejecting an honest person 
from all the comforts of human life, and deprive 
him of his integrity and respect amongst men. 
But it is God alone who can act on the immorti^l 
spirit. It is only by the intervention of the body, 
that the greatest tyrant can act -on a.human soui ; 
and this, incre^i^ed to a. certain degree of violence, 
breaks the connection between soul and body, 
and sets the soul free when he thinks to overload 
it. But the soul is not visible to be frightened 
with his frown ; it is 4ot extended to be shut up 
fxy his dungeon s it is not palpable to be loadei^ 
with fetters : it is not combustible to be burnt at 
the stake ; it is npt divisible to be mangled on the 
wheels. It is God Only who can act on the soul. 
He heeds not the odour of flowers, nor the savQur 
of meats, nor any other aids of matter^ to fip:^ish 
it with agreeable sen?ati?tpns; He needs not rthe 
use of chains, dungeons, suffocating damps, sul- 
phur, fire, to .afflict it with pain. It is he, O soul 
of naan, who can leave thee in thy natural dark- 
4iess, to wander in ignorance, a prey to all the 
tortures that- accompany doubt; but it is he also 
who can advance, thy understanding to the stib- 
llmest height. It is he who can strike the tyrant 
with unutterable l|orror ; it is he who can excite 
in the soul those ineffable delights, /or which 
we have no neime, and which we cannot now 
conceive. 
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With great affectation of libertlity, Mrs. Mote 
rejoiceth that the tyranny of the spiritual Pro- 
crustes (p, 115) is anliihilated, and that men for 
their opinions are not now applied to this bed, ; 
and to be shortened or lengthened to its size. 
Her hypocrisy has long been noticed. With alt 
this parade, she hais prepared a " bed of trial" for 
the unfortunitte Curate of Blagdon, spread the 
Athanasian cr^ed on her couch, measured him 
on it, and, if we can believe her, arid she deserves 
but little credit for she can deliberately invent 
and propagate falsehoods, finding the Curate not 
long enoughy Reported a " secret accusation" to 
the Bishop. The Curate, howiever, has at length 
laid Miss Hannah on her back^ on the couch of 
reason and argument. 

In p. 128, the defi^nition given of religion, that 

** It IS not an opinion, nor a sentiment, nor an act or 
" performance ; but a habit, a disposition, a temper ; not a 
" name, but a nature ; it is turning the whole mind to God ;'* 
is not a true one'. Religion is a rule of conduct 
looking to God/ 

** No one surely will impute to bigotry or endiusiasm, 
^^ the lamenting^ or even remonstrating against such des- 
" pciate negligence ; nor can it be deemed illiberal to en- 
^* quire, Whether even a still greater evil does not exist ? 
** 1 mean, Whether pernicious principles are not as stre- 
** nuously inculcated as those of real virtue and happiness 
" arc discountenanced ? Whether young men are not ex- 
^^ pressly taught to take custom ahd fashion as the ultimate 
and exclusive standard by which to try their principles and 
to weigh their actions ? Whether some idol of false ho- 
^^ nour be not consecrated and sec up for them to worship ? 
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^ Whether, even,among the better sort, reputation be not 
^* held out as a motive of sufficient energy to produce vir« 
^* tuc, in a world where yet the greatest vices are ev^ day 
*^ practised openly, without at all obstructing the reception of 
" those who practise them into the best company ? Whether 
'' resentment be not ennobled ; and pride, and many other 
^* passions, erected into honourable virtues — virtues not less 
^' repugnant to the genius and spirit of Christianity than 
*^ obvious and gross vices f Will it be thought impertinent 
*^ to enquire if the awful doctrines of a perpetually present 
*' Deity, and a, future righteous judgment, are eaiiy ini- 
pressed and lastingly engraven on the hearts smd con- 
sciences of our high-born youth ?" ' 

To practise literally all the virtues and graces, 
and to obey the precepts of Christianity, is more 
than any human Cfeature hitherto atchieVed'. 
Whoever attempts it, is likely to be avictini to 
knavery. To turn the other cheek when the one 
is smitten, for the pleasure of fresh blows and in* 
sults^' to part with the coat as well as the cloak; 
to live altogether unspotted from the world, may 
be talked about and preached, but none practise. 
The Bishop of Bangor did not act so ; nor did 
H. More, when Mr. Bere wrote to her respecting 
the extravagancies of her schoolmaster, recollect, 
our religion recommended such precepts as doinj^ 
good for evil. Indeed the Bishop banged his op- 
ponent, and H. More " privately accused," with 
a view to ruin the Curate's character, and starve 
his body. I mean jiot to speak against early. re- 
ligious education. I approve of it y but I deny, 
that vicious and pernicious principles are taught, 
unless it be by non-descripts, and those of real vir- 
tue and happiness discountenanced. Tlie wicked 


tiKflnselyet flidmire, approve of>aiul respect rirtue. 
If^ by false honour duelling be tneant, there are 
few cases indeed in which it can be justified. 
But honour, by whatever words defined, or how- 
ever ridiculed, has often pulled back its possessor 
from the commission of crimes and sins, when a 
more exalted principle did not deter from atro* 
ciousness. , A man or woman of honour, would 
«com to ** accuse privately," or openly attempt 
io rob an old friend and neighbour of his property. 

That reputation, or rather the pride of repu- 
tation, has frequently produced the same effects 
as virtue, is every day discernible. H. More feels 
few pangs of conscience on her various detectipps ; 
but her pride, teareth her, and disturbs her repose, 
lat the thought of a sullied reputation, by an ex- 
posure to the world. That she should ever be 
agjain countenanced and received by persons of 
honour, truth and character, will be the strongest 
proof of her doctrines. 

** That refutation (p. 149} beheldiH^t as a s^cient mo- 
" riye to produce virtue in a world where yet the gneatieit 
*f vices are every day practised openly, without at all ob- 
** stnicting the reception of those who practise them into 
** the best coilipany ? Whether resentmoit be not ennobled ; 
^* and pride, and many other passions, erected into honour- 
•* able virtues— virtues not less repugnant to the genius and 
'* spirit of Christianity than obvious and gross vices ?'* 

To what extent the " wholesome discipline, 
" the government of the affections-" are to be car- 
ried, we are not told, nor does she elucidate her 
theory, of recommend her doctrine^ by her own, or 
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Ihe practice of others. The amaJgomte of Jner 
Christianity is m> where defined. Hiera is some* 
thing always obscure and undescribed. Virtue is 
not known or proved but by temptation imd trial. 
Dignity of character is acquired and displayed only 
in difficult and arduous situations. Me9 abould be 
taught. 

Under die constmt iiiipfe8ma» (p. ISl) chat Me te 
whom they must one d»v be acooimDable rfin* m^tpi^m, 
4$ Weil as words aod actions^ is.ytriif^^to tke pneas ^eU 
as the other ? that hue not only is * ^hont .their f ath«' 
** but * understands their very thoyghts.'*, 

The lady quarrels with good breeding or po 
liteness ; and yet allows it to be 9. good substitute 
for Christianity and real goodness. She is Jius- 
taken. P^itene^ is a grace be^oqging *o cbrits^ 
tianity; but it is not the whoje. I;we^J)eace,Joyp 
lo92g'Stifferi7ig, gentleness^ pfitience^ meekness, are 
included in the ide^ of politenesis. Aided by the 
afiecdons of the human heart, which are oftener 
depraved by evil example and jhe institutes of 
society, than by ^ny ci3miptipii of niature, ^ 
polite mgn will " esteem others better than bimr 
" self," will not " behave himself imseenaly,'' will 
not ^* be easily puffed up.^' ,Men ans, no d<Mabt» 
often polite from motives of vanify, advantage^ 
amd worldly wisdom ; ^nd they as often are ^^ se« 
^* rious christians^' from the same motiv^cis. I^e^* 
sons of prudence are given to noviciates in the 
world ; and happy are tbey who have friends early 
enough to deliver them such counsel, against po- 
lite men and women, for these are co^priionly their 
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ineltns of deception. The same lectures^ in thi^r 
country, are become necessary against ^^ serious 
^^ Christianity," which is .too often a mask, an 
upper garment. A man, a pagan, without having 
ever heard of the word Christianity, or receiving a 
lecture on good breeding, and politeness so called,fi 
may, from the light enlightening every man that 
Cometh into the worid, along with the education 
of his country, be polite, be humane, and a wor- 
shipper of the God of the universe, and so, with- 
out knowing it, possess many of the graces of 
Christianity. To be a christian and a good man, 
it is not necessary to be baptized, and be called a 
christian. Virtue and morality are taught in other 
countries, as well as in christian countries. And 
after all that is here said about Christianity, 
God is as sincerely and purely worshipped, 
even in Asia, as in Europe, and may as justly 
be offended at the idolatry of the one as the 
other. A Mahomedan would be shocked at the 
idea of a triune God, and at the altar-pieces, as 
well of reformed as Popish churches. To pray 
to, or use the intercession of any intermediate* be- 
ings, with God, to kneel beford a wafer or an 
image, would be gross idolatry. It would be 
desirable if H. More had defined her system of 
Christianity, that we might know it, and how 
much more it contains besides the graces and 
virtues recommended in the gospel, for the wor-» 
ship of one God ought and must be in every quar- 
ter of the globe the same, that idolatry and mys- 
ticism might be expelled, by ascertaining wherc^ 
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in virtue in Europe differs Mm virtue in Asia, 
Africa and America, and whether Jehovah be 
not the God of the Gentiles, as well as of the 
Jews. With all her knowledge and talents, with 
all her profession and recommendation of the 
christian graces and virtues, the " discipline of 
" the affections," imintelligible " seriousness,** 
and " self-denial,'* which, could we suppose a 
whole people to adopt, would make England a 
grotesque nation indeed, there is undeniably in 
H. More's grand scheme some mystery, some se- 
cret Jesuitism, some dark-lanthorn illumination, 
she either Cannot or will not disclose^ 

The chief points insisted on in the Alcoran arc 
the unity of God, the worship, and reverence of 
the Supreme Being, and resignation to his will, 
and the. practice of moral and divine virtues. The 
style is beautiful and fluent; and, particularly 
where the attributes of God are described, truly 
sublime. Will H. More dare say, that the Grand 
Signior, our great and faithful ally, a true wor- 
shipper of God, his Grand Mufti, and his Priests, 
who never read nor heard the Athanasian creed, 
" shall without doubt everlastingly perish.'*— • 
What in this case becomes of the justice of God. 
tJas not a Mozlem Faquir as good a chance of 
entering the kingdom of heaven as an English 
non-descript ; and can the fanaticism of the one 
be more acceptable to the Creator of all men thasi 
the ascetic devotion of the other. But it is cha- 
racteristic of us, to insist that no nation should be, 
"or are free, or happy, or rich, or should eat roa^t 
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beef^ but Eoglisfamen. Away with superstition, 
and artfai and cuiming fanaticism; they never 
did and sever will contribute to the happiness of 
mankind. Ob ! wfaen> will the day arrive, fdien 
reason shall be the characteristic attributes of all 
men, wbeii die only true God shall by all nations 
be worshipped in spirit and in truth, without any 
machinery of human invention -, man of whatever 
complexion, shall call man his brother ; the mis« 
sion$ of fanaticism become missions of righteous- 
ness and truth ; and the opprobrious names of Fk* 
fhty Protestant, iMssenter, Methodist, Jew, and 
Mahomedan, be forgot, and all men, in obedience 
t0 the " New commandment of love/' adore him 
FIRST AKD LAST, his knowledge filling the 
earth as* the waters cc^et the sea, tllere being but 
one fold and shepherd ! Th^, and not till then> 
^all superstition and fanaticism cease to be ne- 
cessary engines in the government of the worid ; 
simulaticm and) dissinndation^ with all the various 
modes of deception, whether of assumed sanctity 
in religious craft, or of temporal knavery and im- 
posture in the commerce of mankind, become su» 
perfluousJ 

'that " Self*abasenlent is inseparable from true 
*• Christianity," I apprehend is not a true propo^- 
sition, if we take Christianity as it is in the gos- 
pels. It is man; and not God, who prcmourieeth 
the world Accursed. During his stay here, there 
is enough in the wotJd to make him happy ; em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the earth, the im- 
provement of his own mind> (being a creature of 
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education} in tracing the works of mixxte, and 
thereby the divine attributes; in the adoration 
of Him, ** who giveth richly all thing^s to enjoy,*^ 
and in regulating his actions by the hfope of a re- 
surrection to a life of immortality^ Man is an 
animal of high rank. It is superstition, evil po- 
licy, and tyranny, that have degraded him. The 
propagators of fanaticism, on one hand, have ty- 
rannized over his mind, and politicians, on the 
other, have scourged him with scorpions^ The 
angel is become a beast. Every man is made 
erect (" os sublime dedit") ai^d need not be self* 
* abased, unless under tht conviction of great 
crimes ; and then God is merciful. Let him be 
governed wisely, and a pure religion, Christianity, 
be taught him, namely, his duty to God, man^ 
kind and himself, enforced by the denunciations,' 
the hopes and promises of the gospel, and he will 
soon be a very difFerent animal from what he has 
hitherto been, " a new creature." But if vn 
view him as he is generally to be met wrth, int* 
posed on by every empiric in religion, hrs mind 
paralyzed and benumbed by the horrors^ of super- 
stition, his hopes desperate, and the father of all 
goodness and mercy represented as his enemy, 
wlio has prepared everlasting chains and penal 
fire for him, we need not wonder to see him sub- 
mit himself so easy a victim to his tyrants, pains 
and penalties over his head,, fire and faggot ^t his 
tail,, ready to torment or consume him, and threat- 
ened as to his immortal spirit, over which their 
authority pretends to reach, with " adamantine 
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" chains and penal fire/' On many occasions, in- 
deed, he is a whimsical creature. The whole 
race may be well read in John Bull, who is easily 
gulled into a South-Sea bubble, to run in multi^- 
tudes to see a full grown man go into a quart 
bottle, a horse with his head where his tail should 
be, a coal-heaver in a pulpit, stripped to his shirt, 
to fight with the devil, and to buy by hundreds 
Hannah More's strictures on female purity, and 
" female education." 

The question that " there have J)een more men 
of genius on the sidip of Christianity than against 
it," is not a fair argument, nor fairly stated. 
Christianity will always, I trust,, have not men of 
genius only, but all good men on its side ; and 
were Christianity not corrupted, but taught as it is 
contained in the scriptures, its enemies would be 
few indeed. But when every brain-shock fool, 
and every designing illiteKite knave, start a new 
doctrhie, which is pretended to be founded in the 
scriptures; when a Henry Young,' a Harward^ 
and a H. More, under the pretext of " serious- 
^* ness and vital Christianity, disseminate stjange 
** doctrines and absurd extravagancies," is it to be 
wondered that religion should to some appear less 
respectable, and itscredit b? " seriously" aflFected. 
Since the time of Constantine, when Chris- 
tianity took the seat of paganism, and began to 
be established by decrees, and defended and pro- 
pagated by the sword, the experiment could not 
have been tried. When, in what century since 
SOOj durst an inhabitant of Europe write and 


publish agaifist Christianity? ** He'd singe his 
" beard at it.?' To deny, write, or publish against 
the doctrine of the Trinity in- tki^ country yioc cpc- 
ample, would be'^ fatal to the interest, credit^ cha- 
racter, and safety of any man. Dr. Priestley, one 
of the first philosophers of the age, to the disgrace 
of the country where it happened j having written 
against it, had his property, devoted to an Auto, da 
fe, and the only regret of some was, that he had 
himself escaped the flames. In fefar of it, he was 
forced to exile himself. LSt no man falsely infer, 
that I mean to deny or impugn the doctrine. It 
is an established doctrine, which, be it scriptural 
or unscriptural, it is unlawful to deny^ When 
H. More determined the ruin of the Curate of 
Blagdon, she, against her own conscience and 
better information, instructed the Bishop that he 
had preached and spoke against that doctrine, 
neglected to read the Athanasian creed ; and she 
called one other clergyman at least, without proof, 
Socinian. The lady has yet to learn what Chris- 
tianity is, and wants truth, as well as force of 
mind, to reason on the subject. 

In p. 170, she says— 

"It is the beauty of our feligion^ that it is not held out 
" exclusively to a few select spirits ; that it is not an object 
" of speculation, or an exercise of ingenuity, but a rule of 
*' life J suited to every condition, capacity, and temper." . 

Now this is true of the religion itself, as it was 

intended to be, and is contained, in the scriptures; 

but the doctors of Christianity tell and teach us, 

and enact by their decrees, that though " many 

I 
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** 2xt called, 5ew will be saved." She adds-— 

^* It k die glory of die Christian religion to ie^ what it 
«< was the glory of every ancient philosophic system noi 
** to be, the religion of the people; and diat which coo* 
*^ stitutes its characterisdc value, is its suitableness to die 
<< genius, condidon, and necessides of all mankind." 

Eveiy religion has the same object and preteh* 
sions. Among the ancients^ the philosophers did 
not believe the whole mummery of the mythology, 
and Strabo expressly tells us, that the state made 
use of a superstitious mythology as a bugbear to 
govern the people. If there were less system and 
speculative doctrines, " after the rudiments of the 
** world," there perhaps would have been less oc- 
casion to repeat the same observation of christian 
Europe. But though an attentive reader can 
easily perceive that H« M. thinks the Athanasian 
creed, and some parts of the liturgy very except 
tionable, for the world she would not refuse them 
the highest general praise, nor oppose craft, nor 
the general stream, nor publish aught but what 
she knew would be acceptable, well knowing the 
tendency to superstition natural to the human 
mind ; that the dissemination of mysticism would 
be by the people more readily received, and to 
s<Hne of their superiors more agreeable, than true 
and genuine Christianity. I repeat it again, H. 
More possesses moderate talents, greatly puffed ; 
but her most prominent feature is cunning, artful- 
ness and deceit. H, M. is no fool ! 

It is remarkable, that there is not in all her 
works one expression of disapprobation of wars 
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and bloodshed, or any mxkty^f^t th^ eternal fiite 
of those who have fallen in battle, or a wish that 
the day may arriye when " wars ^hftH be no more/' 
She seems perfectly to a^isent to that article th^t 
says, " It is lawful for christian men to sen^ in 
'^ war," What becomes now of her doetriae of 
" forbearance and self-denial ?** Her doctrines are 
either false, or the practice of christian societies 
Wrong. She ought to aim her feeble blows at the 
root of the evil, or grant herself to be inconsistent, 
or an hypocrite. Why not object to fighting al- 
together? Why not disapprave of fighting bat- 
tles on Sunday, murdering the human species on 
the Sabbath day, and selling macl^arel, as well 9s 
hair-dressers combing out pur hair? What is the 
difference, the moral turpitude, ii> the eye of rea- 
son, of virtue, of genuine Christianity, and in thp 
5ight of God, between letters of marque to " take, 
*^ sink, bum, and destroy^* n French, Dutch, or 
American vessel, on the high seas, and two high- 
waymen or footpads taking the liberty to gtop, 
put in bodily fear, rob, maim, and murder a man 
on the highway ? What is the difference, in tur- 
pitude, between stabbing, by " private accusif" 
" tions/^ by day, an honest n^an's character, and 
f^urdering his person by mj^Af^-— Society is not 
likely to be much mended by this lady's writings. 
The inference is lamentable^ that nonsense akoajfs 
did, and is likely akofiys to sell better than sense, 
nnd fanaticism to be more acceptable than genuine 
Christianity. I never yet read any thing more ejf- 

$:ellent, nojr more congruous to the spirit cf the 

12 
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gcsp^l, than '* out duties," as described in the 
church catechistn. With her, to be a goodchris* 
tian, seems to be cunning and craft for this worlds 
and she takes care in her gospel novels that hef 
{>rofligates reclaimed^ as the methodists indeed 
often do, whatever befats them in the next, shall; 
in this world, arrive at " good circumstances/^ 
She herself in her early years, in the high days of 
youth, without going to the church, secured " two 
** hundred pounds a year for life;'' and now in ad* 
vanced years, she, by her " bloody piety," has got 
more. — " Godliness is great gain" to some people. 

In p. 192, the modern philosopher has afforded 
her matter for an unmeaning paragraph, antithe- 
tically constructed. Whether the soul of man be 
material or immaterial, does not weaken the ob- 
ligations .to virtue. The space intervening be- 
tween death and the resurrection, is, to the mate- 
rialist, as a " punctum stans;" the myriads of 
years that flow between are as the sleep of one 
uightj he sleeps to night, and awakes to-morrow, 
the resurrection i he dies to night, and awakes at 
the resurrection to-morrow. He is unconscious 
of the time elapsed between. A disadvantage 
and an advantage attends the lot of the immate- 
rialist, that the years that pass between death and 
the last judgment are added to his happiness or 
sufferings. Many pious christians have adopted 
both opinions, and though I am of the latter opi- 
nion, I do not think- the other unreasonable. For 
Ml:s, More, therefore, to carp at the materialist, 
was but idleness and vanity. The invisible world 
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is altogether unknown to tis ; departed spirit's re- 
turn not to uis^ to relate the condition of that state ; 
and revelation has otily assured us, that our Lord 
IS gone to prepare a place for us, and that God, 
for that end, and our comfort and hope,, raised 

• • • 

him from the dead. 

The position (p. 197) that " the pride of great 
^*, acquij;ei?ients, and of , great wplth, equally ob- 
** structs the reception of divine truth into the 
'* heart," is not fact. Sir Isaac Newton, and very 
piany other lun^iparies, have bqen, and will^be on 
the side of Christianity, and it will' inHuence their 
general lives. l^^gLrnipff, indeed, always ^revolts 
at , mystical and non-defcript, biit will ever ap- 
prove of and eipbrace rational, Christianity. 

Page .206, Mrs. More saysr— . 

" But these unfruitful professors would do well to recol- 
" lect that, by a conduct so little worthy of their high cal- . 
** ling, tfiey not only, violate the law to which they have 
** vowed obedience, but occasion many to disbelieve or to 
** despise it ; that they are thus in a great measure account- 
** able for the infidelity of ddiers, and of course will hav^ 
t^to. answer for more than their own personal offeiKesr 
" (For did they in any respect live up to the principles they 
^' profess^ did they adorn the doctrines of Christianity by 
** a life ia.aijy degree consonant to their faith; did they 6x- 
*^ hibit any thing of the * beauty of holiness' in their daily 
** conversation ; they would then give such a demonstra- 
** tive proof, not only of the sincerity of their own obe- 
" dience, but of the brightpiess of that divine light by which 
»" they profess to walk, that the most determined unbe- 
<* lievefr would at last begin to' think there must ht smie^ 
•* thing m a religion of which the effects were so visible^ 
^♦aod the fruits.fifi aniiabb; and 'might in tinjic bejod to 
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'< /. gldiifyf' not theiftf not .tke imperfect doers of (hesd 
<< works» but < tbeir Father which is in heaven/ Whereas^ 
^ as things are at present carried on^ the obvions conclusion 
'< must .be, either that Christians do not believe in the reli-i 
^< gion they profess, or diat there is no truth in the reli^ioq 
« itself/' 

What, for the sake of human nature in general, 
and Mrs. More in particular, would I not give 
that the Blagdon controversy had not existed ! 
Oh ! '' how fallen !" 

Much has lately beeti said of this lady ; mucfi 
for aiid agaiiist her. She has written tnUch;- and 
some thmgs I hope usefully. She apprehend$ 
she is, and she is considered, sis of an utidescribed 
species of methodism. I marked, as I read her 
works, her system and her principles, and the re- 
sult is, that in religion, as |n the rest of her cha^ 
racter, she is specious and crafty. For the scrip- 
tures she always expresses the utmost veneration, 
professes piety and practical religion, but alludes, 
though obscurely, to some latent speculative doc- 
trine. HerTAx^Es and Allegories are better 
than her Religion of the Fashionable 
WoRLP* There the heart is warmed, the sjrto- 
pathies of viftUt? and piety excited ; here is a cold 
cehsoriousness, efforts to prove every thing wrong 
Wid to set them right ; with an uncertain, unde- 
terniined, and often contradictory plan of conduct, 
9S supplementary to the " present fashionable 
^' Christianity:' With aiu^iety J have looked for, 
and expected to meet with, her definition of our 
leligiouj, and her opinion of those doctrines which 
create sectarism. I have expected and looked in 
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.Yaio, She thinks ireely, ipeaks ftetly; spicaks 
oaafiously, speaks rigi^jr, « letiously^ strictly s*' 
shei seems to know right and wrong, good and 
evil, orthodoxy and heterodoxy, and every doxy, 
all delivered in decent and appropriate language, 
sometimes arising from her desire to censure al), 
instruct' all, offend none^ obscure 5 and, in short, 
every thing, bat her design to make a book, is in- 
visible. At length, p. 226, something like a ne- 
gative, but imperfect definition, is met with. 

The Christian religion is not intended, as some of its 
fashionable professors seem to fancy, (she should have 
said Methodists) to operate as a charm, a talisman^ or in* 
** cantation, and to {neoduce its effect by our pronouncing 
cfertain^nystical words, attending at certain consecrated 
" places, and perfoniiing cer^in hallowed ceremonies; but 
** it is an active, vital, influential principle, operating on 
** the heart, restraining the desires, affecting the general 
** conduct, and as much regulating our commerce with the 
** world, our business, pleasures, and enjoyments, our con- 
^^ versatiops, desigi^s, aad actions,' 99 OUr behaviour in pub- 
" lie worship, or even in private dj^votion." 

But, as if thinking this description of Chris- 
tianity wrong, in p. 240, she favours us with a 
more systematic one, and more decisive and cha- 
racteristic of herself and her supposed sectarism, 
in the following definition : 

** But if I were to venture to take iny esjtimate wi^h^ 
*^ a view mdre immediately evangelical i to insist that, 
*• whatever natural religion ^Xii fashionable religion piay 
** teach, it is the peculiarity of the Christian religion to 
<* humble tlw sinner and exalt &e Saviour ; to insist that 
^^ not only the grossly -flagitious, but that all have sinned ; 
*^ th^iall are by najure in a 5tate of coodemnation. If I 
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'< wefe to ^ress tbtte ^ctrines in plain scriptural termiy 
** without loweringi quaiifyihg, dfegoising, or doing thism 
^' away ; if I were to insist on this belief, and its imfJled 
^' and corresponding practices ; I am aware that, iwtith 
'** whatever condescending patience this little tract might 
** have been so far perused, many a fashionable reader 
" would here throw it aside, as having now detected the 
** palpable enthusiast, the abettor of * strange doctrines,' 
^^ long, ago consigned over by the liberal and the polite to 
" bigots and fanatics. And yet, if the Bible be true, this 
*• is a simple and faithful description of Christianity.'* 

The " Bible is true;" but because the bible is 
true, are we to believe any non-descript proposi- 
tion H. More thinks proper to frame ? The ar- 
gument is sophistical. By the samfe reasoning 
we m^y prov0 any thing ; ahd say, ' Cdi'n slew his 
brother Abel because he hated himj and therefore, 
if the bible be true, every man when he hates his 
brother may slay him.. Mrs. H. More, who has 
been called a pious woman, and believes the bi- 
ble, has told several stories, and is convicted of 
*' secret accusations j" to injure a clergyman, 
therefore it is no crime dr sin to tell lies, or to 
*^ accuse privately." 

The bible is true : but this is neither a " sim- 
'^ pie nor a faithful dosfcription of Christianity." — 
Respecting the trinitarian doctrine^ the church 
of Engl?ind is what is called orthodox, It has re- 
ceived and believes it. But how to '* exalt the 
"Saviour/* by whona, I suppose, she means Jesus 
Christ, above the degree of second person in the 
Trinity, without depressing. God the father, I am 
at a loss to conjecture. .. The truth is, although 
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sbe denies it, that of the words Jestts Christ she 
is desirous, like all the non-descripts, to make 
a^'charai, a talisman, an incantation,'' a mystical^ 
unscriptural, unreasonable, unintelligible *' strange 
"doctrine.'* . . ' 

I have myself heard one of these exdlters of the 
Saviour, in his church in Bristol, from the pulpit 
speak these words : — ^^ There is no glory in hea- 
" ven, tut what Jesiis Christ gives it.'* 

The clergy of the church of England, with some 

exceptions, are censured for not preaphing ^nd 

inculcating this dpjctrine^ they are charged with 

teaching pnly a " frigid morftlity," they are, (p. 244) 

*^ Lukewarm and te(tipoFizu]\g diviifesj who have becoip^ 
** popular by blunting the edge of that heaveply tetnper,ed 
" weapon, whose salutary keenness, but for their * dejc^U 
*^/ul hapdling,' would oftener * pierce to the dividing 
** asunder of soul and spirit,'* ' ' ^ 

*' But, (she goes on, p^ 245) those severer .preachers of 
** righteousness, who disgust by applying too closely ^o 
".the conscience; who lay the axe to the root, bftener 
**^ than the pruning knife to the feranch ; such lieart-search- 
" ing writers as these will seldom find access to the houses 
^* and hearts of the more modish Christians/' " She is not 
" «ure whether the former sort havp not dooe peligioa much 
" more Jiarni than good." ; .' 

In p. 76, she tells us-r- 

-' « We have a wise and virtuous Mihifcter," (Mr/ Pitt!) 

♦* many respectable, and not a few * serious' clergy. Their 

^* number," she adds, " I am willing to hope, is daily in- 

♦^creasing." : 

And so it would appear from the Blagdon con- 
Jtoversy. There are ijine connected with her 
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and her schools in Somersetshire ! She, how^ver» 
disclaims all desire of seeing the enthusiastic- 
scenes of THE HOLY FATHERS OF THE DESART 

acted over again. Whether the scenes of the 
17lh century be congenial to the spirit of purir 
tannical enthusiasm, let the preachers of ^^ frigid 
** morality" in the church of England judge, and 
remember the 27th and 30th of January, 1 648, 
when the Bishops were dismissed, and cathedrals 
and colleges converted into stables for the soldiers 
of the Lord, the exalters of the Saviour. 

Of hef* Remarks on Dupont's Speech, Ihave 
little now to remark. She, wicked sinner, did alt 
she could, and exalted her vulture's croak to en- 
gage the nations in a war ruinous to both, and 
to the royal cause and family of France. Hdr 
" bloody piety" is more deleterious to the human 
race than even the atheism of Dupont. He was 
for sparing the lives of his fellow-creatures by 
jpeace. She preached up blood and war, for the 
destruction of the innocent, to send myriads, un^ 
timely, without repentance, with all their sins 
upon their heads, to the eternal allotment. How- 
eveif foolish the speech of Dupont was, for none 
but a fool4:oald «ay, '^ I am an atheist," that he 
was fer less cruel than H. More is evident. TTiat 
woman, I am persuaded, would by any mqans 
destroy any object that had the misfortune to dis- 
please her, or stand in the way of her projects. 
The whole history of her life proves it. The 
Blagdon controversy demonstrates it. She is now 
marked, and when the nation has recovered from 
the delirium of war, ^nd John Bull shall have had 
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a good mght'ji. sleep, he will declare hlsiself Uttle 
obliged to those who administered the poiscmotts 
draught, that inflamed his horain with the phcentj 
of breaking his own and his neighbour's head, and 
staying ten years at the public-house (a vice in 
another part of her w:orks she by non<lescriptisms 
desires to cure) to mortgage his estate to three 
hundred millions. *^ The child unborn may rue 
" the day/' From the author of that pamphlet;^ 
except the reprobation of athebm, in which we 
all unite with her, no good can be expected. It 
i^ a farrago of falsehoods. From her blood-lovIng^ 
hypocritical cant, the world, when she shall be 
better known, will learn but little virtue, little 
truth, little rational or true piety. 


VOL. VIL 

STRICTURES ON FEMALE EDUCATION; 

TO correct the taste, to reform the manners, 
to revive the dormant religion of a nation, by 
endeavouring to " fctir up the gift of God which 
'* wa^ in them," is not only patriotic, but bene- 
volenti But the question is, how to do this, by 
what m^ans, and by whom ; and whether that 
which 4s proposed, be a reformation or deforma- 
tion of taste. Tliat Mrs. More has strong feet 
ings of piety, that she has benevolence, and that 
part of charity called alms-giving, I will not deny ; 
but I much doubt whether that degree of non- 
descript Puritanism, which she with considerable 
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address so earnestly labours to resuscitate, be not 
as dangerous to the present and future happiness 
of a people, as that universal indifference^ tho^x- 
istence of which, she, to make her own nostrum 
niore acceptable, -endeavours to prove, efven if 
we shotild not enquire whether she have or have 
hot, as' has been lately surmised, any 'grand 
SCHEME or private object in view. Viewing the • 
temporary niania, for it was bat temporary, that 
suddenly arose iii France" to disgrace th^ cool 
temper,. wise'm<*a^s, the liberal and extensively 
berievolejiit objects of the first stages of the revo- 
lution, with that horror it so justly excited, and 
which the friends of war and bloodshed, the 
despotic and tyrannically inclined, in this and 
every other country, never failed to magnify and 
exaggerate, I should appear void of penetration, 
and deficient in logical . discrimination, if I suf- 
fered a particular censure to pass as a general im- 
putation. Tliis indeed was the potion ' too long 
infused into, the.cup of the people, and which, as 
our present Minister, Mr. Aldington, is rpJ>orted 
to have, publicly declared, ^' brought the ijjation 
'^ to the.hriirik.of ruin," and made necessai:y j^.ace 
on any term$, which 4elirated the mass, peinri^rted 
reason, corrupted integrity, and paraly;sed indi? 
vidual virtue.. Of this cup, H. More has, herself, 
copiously, dmnk, and abundantly administered to 
the intoxication of others. It was a suitable 
theme for her violent and tragical temper; an4 
were she to live a thousand years, and so earnestly 
pray as to sweat as it wete " drops of Wopd^- her 
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guilt, even in that respect, would not be ejcpiated/ 
Of the murders of thousands, which she favoured 
and prompted, may she ** repent with a repentance 
** not to be repented of." 

With this leaven she studies to leaven the 
whole mass of the people ; arid lest the errors of 
the church of Rome, by acts of our legislature long 
ago declared " damnable," should be cancelled, and 
replaced by other French errors equally damnable, 
(for in damnation, I conceive, there are no degrees) 
she irecommends, even in " Strictures on Female 
Education," p. 5, unanimityy ^^ in boldly and 
nobly opposing" the French hydra, this cen- 
taur, the enemy of " religion, order, and govern- 
** ments,'* lest the Vicar of Christ should loose 
the guardianship of the keys of heaven and hell, 
whose priests impiously pronounced themselves, 
as history relates, greater than God, because thgy 
could create God, by converting a wafer into 
the body and blood of God." To describe, theri, 
with impartiality and a sincere regard to truth and 
justice, the professed and real object of the French 
revolution in the fewest words, as well as that of 
the war we have madly carried on, which began 
in iniquity, and has ended in disgrace, is to say: — 
The object of the French was the reformation of 
their own government, and the general amelioration 
of human society ; but the neighbouring nations, to 
disgrace liberty, drove them to madness. England 
made war to monopolize the commerce of the zvorld. 
: Politics, however, now and then afford H, More 
a topic of declamation, and the popularity, of her 
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works 15 Uieiebjr enhanced/ But let us wait a 
fittle. Johnny Bull and Tommy Bull hare not 
jct had a good night's rest. They have not had 
time to blink at each other's blade eyes, 

** So politic^ as if one eye 

'* Upoo tibe other wieie a spy ; * 

" That, to trepan the one to tbook 

" The o&cr blind, both strove to blink.'* 

to bind up their wounds, axid count the money in 
tlieir pockets. When they shall have done this^ 
with how much pleasure will they read " Cheap 
•* Tracts," written manifestly to popularize war. 
'JOiis then is " seriousness/* *^ pure Christianity, 
^ evangelical wtues, self-abasement, secret habits 
^ of self-controuU secret combat and silent victory, 
** vital Christianity V* 

Having been furnished with matter fcM* a longer 
paragraph than usual, by duelling and single com- 
hat (p. 27) this re-christianizer of the British na- 
tion has a hard scratch (p. 33) at ^ General History , 
** Natural History, Travels , Voyages, Uoes, Ency- 
•* clajkedias. Criticisms, Rnd Romances,*' dctermmed 
to make them all non-descript^ at all hazards. 

^ In animadTcrting farther on die rdgniog evfls which 
^ the times more particularly demand that women of rank 
^' and inflnencedioQld iqntss, Christiaiuty calls upon them 
•*< tobeardbjekdecidedtestimony against every thing whic^ 
*< is notoi:iously contributing to die^pnbUc corruption. It 
*' calk i^n them to banish from their dressing-rooms, (and 
^* oh, diat their influence could banish from the libraries of 
** theirsons and husbands !) thatsober and unsuspected mass 
** of mischief, which, by assuming the plausible names ci 
of Philosophy, of Arts, of Bettes Lettres, is 


** gfaduatlly admtnisterifig death to die principles of Aose 
^* who would be on their guard, had the poison 1>eeii labelled 
<* with its own pernicious tide* Avowed attacks upon re^ 
'^ velatk>n sire Qiote easily resisted, because the malignity i^ 
*^ advertised. But who suspects the destruction which lurks 
** under the harmless or instructive names of General His^ 
** /wy. Natural Historyj Travels^ FoyageSy LweSf En* 
** cyclopcediaSi Criticism^ and Romance.'*^ 

Ye Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, of 
St. Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin!. OEton and Westminster, Ye Royal 
and Antiquary Societies, Royal Academy and 
Institutes, Ye Walkers, Kirwans, and Beddoes! 
What is to become of you, and all your pupils and 
eleves ! Ye Arts and Sciences, ye are now by 
Hannah More, for the nation is to follow the sug- 
gestions of her paper-kite strictures, or she will 
have her fits and scratch ! Ye are to be dismissed 
for ever ; and non-descript preachers, H. Young, 
and Mr. Harward, the holy fathers of the desart, 
the nine parsons, aife to take your places. You 
are ^* avowed enemies ^^^ she says, ^* to revelation !" 

" Who," she adds, " will deny that many of these works 
'^ contain much admirable matter ; brilliant passages, im- 
" portant fects, just descriptions, faithful pictures of nature, 
** and valuable illustrations of science ? * But while the 
**^ deadjbf lies at the bottom^* the whole will exhale a 
" corrupt and pestilential stench.'* 

Gentlemen ! The British ladies are called upon 
by H. More, to 

^' Banish by their influence from their sons and husbands, 
** libraries, that sober and unsuspected mass of mischief, un- 
^ dcrthe plausible names of Science, of Philosophy, of Arts, 
** of Belles Lettres, &c. Avowed attacks upon revelation 
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** arc more easily resisted, because the malignity is ad^ 

"vertiscd."* 

. It will be an '^ Annus mirabilis" indeed, to see 
the Masters, Heads and Fellows of Colleges, 
turned non-descript, field and itinerant preachers ! 
And Sir Joseph Banks, at the head of the Royal 
and Antiquary Societies, going on, missions to 
Sierra Leone and elsewhere ! She then has a hit 
at Rousseau ', he and she both enthusiasts in their 
way. 

British novels are condemned wholesale ; yet 
her own sisters, with her help, produced one or 
two. Now, I ask this lady, when was it she 
read all the novels, for they are numerous? It was 
not before her conversion j for that did not take 
place till after her fruitless walks to church when 
she was young. It could not be since the refor- 
mation y for that would be a heinous sin. Did 
she know them intuitively ? No ! she certainly 
read them since she became a saint. Now if she 
has read them without guilt, why may not others ; 
but perhaps, to instruct others, a woman must 
herself be wicked ? i. e. " knowing good and evil.** 
Innocence and much knowledge do not go toge- 
ther. H. More, therefore, is either innocent and 
ignorant, or knowing and wicked. Dr. Priest- 
ley's works were publicly disapproved of, and the 
clergy read them; Mrs. More forbids novels and 
Rousseau, and the ladies will, therefore, read 
them both. I once saw a man hanged, who at his 
execution, declared he had always lived honestly, 
and was guilty of no other felonious act but that 
for which he was about to suffer, and that he 
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Would not have cdinmitted that adt, had he iiot 

heard, a certain pious preacher describe the man- 
ner houses were broke into 1 

She next endeavours to stop thq deluge of" Ger- 
man plfiys into this country, which she describes 
as /* uniting the taste of the Goths with the mo* 

rals of Bagshot ;" 

Gorgons and Hydra's^i aod Chimeras dire !" 

And makes an observation, though new, yet not 
fact, " that those who most earnestly d^ny the 
" immortality of the soul, ate most eager to in- 
" troduee the machinery of ghosts." The lady 
should be consistent. She should either not read 
plays, or allow them innocent ; but she dispraiseth 
the'driama, and yet publisheth dramatic worts! 
It must be a calumny to charge the French infi- 
dels with 'sending us German, play s^, to instil the 
principles of iUtanimsmy with.s view to overturn 
Christianity (the arts and sciences will do that!) 
and that Englishmen have been iemployed to tran- 
slate French works, omitting the bolder passages, 
in order that the mind may be brought, though 
more slowly, to receive the poison at another pe- 
riod. She alledgeth the application of the infidels 
to the English males has not. been so successful 
as wished for, and that now they, apply to the la- 
dies, to influence their sons and husbands ! 

** For this purpose, not only novels and romances have 
" been made the vehicles of vice and infidelitv, but the same 
** allurement has been held out to the women of our coun- 
** try, ^ich was employed by the first phildsophists to the 
'* fir«t sinner-— Knowledge. Listen to the precepts of the 
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<' A^ GermfUi^ighteneiSy and you ^eed noJoi^rrcpm^L 
**.in that situation in which Providence has p1ac,ed you ! 
** Follow their examples^ aind you^hall be permitted tp in« 
<* dulge in all those gratifications which custom, hot reli- 
** gion> fias tolerated In the male «ex." 

Thus it would seem there is a jealousy lyetween 
H. M. and the flliuninati; the one straggling ta 
seduce the nation to a religious, and the other to 
a political mania. 6i!it the Brki^- are a sensible 
peopde. . Mrs: Morfe pu^t no^ to iiave admitted 
such' observations.' She says-r-' 

^* It is not jonlyaw&dly true^ that isince the aiew ps-mci- 
** ;fips b^ve beep ^fki^t| pp73}ei} hsLyp b>een 190 eagerly in- 
^* ^uisitive after d}c;se. ^nonatrous .compositiops ; but it 13 
^ jtriie ^al^o that, witlf a pew apd offensive renun.ciation of 
.'* their native ddic^Lcyy many women of character make 
** little hesitation in avowing their familiarity v^ifli worl^ 
•* abotittding with fjriactples, sentiments^ and description, 
^* * whiek should nof.be ^ ffmeh as immed^mtong them!?' 
^' By allowihg tfaefr mliids 'to- come ^in* contact mith suc^ 
*^ ^otttagimismatier^ :tfaey ate irroaoKecabiy taiotiog them; 
" ^fVl hy ^ctoiovyje^gifiig ^^t t^cgf-^pftCtu^lly cppyersaijt 
•* with sucb^cQtiriipjt^ips^ tk^y ^p Q^c^jjxj^m. ptbetf a mo?t 
'' naischievous curipsity for the same unhaljowed gratifica- 
tion. Thus they are daily diminishing in the young and 
** the timid Qiose wholesome scruples, by which, when a 
'^^^ tender conscience ceases to be intrenched, afl the subse- 
■"quent stag^ of ruin are gradually facilitated/' 

Mrs. Mor^sv** Stricture^** seem to be cstlcu- 
lated rather to corrupt than improve the sex. Her 
own mind at least is not very pure. Her stric- 
tures ought to -bie publicly '^bpynt . 

I-adies are agajn warned ^aiiist the theatre 
(aH bj;; her own ^lay$) and she gives ^p. 49) a few 
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remarks on theX^rermim idrama, fcom the ajdnwed 
play TIse Stranger ; and she far^i<ls the ladies 
to see or read a play! She tells the ladies of 
Gi-eat-Britain and Ireland, that " Tke Female 
*^ fVerter-^ asserts, in a work entitled " The 
^' Wrongs ofWomen,^ Aat " adultexy is justiilabie, 
^^in4 that the restrictions placed on it by itdxe 
'^^ laws of England ^constitutes xme of the ^ Wr/mgs 
'^' of Women'- For H. More to adyertise thie ex- 
istence c£ such a book) is an irrj^missible .crinae. 
l^ce 1$ no iftth^r or \m^\>jm4^ m England ti^at 
jKiIl j^t ;reprQb»te h.Qr for it, a^d ^ i^?m^ Ue 
^04^d^ij^d but as a coctMipte;: of the morals ^ th,e 
$e:?^,, §h^ d^sciints on depravity as .gravely, ^^ 
4^i^ l^ gro$$|^^t acts ^s frigidly, as if its pi^ect 
wejc<^ (to ^l^y . 4^e ^ tumult of ;khe passjipns, isj^hije it 
is le«t|i^g (tl^em loose on tnai>kind. 

Id p^ ^57, an .apostr(^l?^d and ^'^'^iful address 
i$dti^qt^d to p^rent^^pn t^is .^ijbject. 

: M^Abuae. ^(^t>" says ^^^ *^ so Qol^le a qi^ajity as 4Ghr!^* 
*^ <ti^ ^ca]pdp^ry by misemployipg it in .i^ijst^(;es to which 
" it does nqt ^pply. Pity the wretched woman you dfre 
*^ not countena/ice ; and bless him wl^o has * ma4e you to 
"differ/ If unhappily she be your relation or friend, 
** anxiously watch for the period when die diall be deserted 
" by her 'betrkyer ; and see if, by your Chtistian offices, 
i(:shex:an be ^natched fcom a perpetuity .of vioe. Bijt if, 
*♦ Arpuj^ ^.JOiviflC j^^wg on your pajj^ .en^ay9ui«, 
" ^ should eyer be ayir^^x^f^ tq x^ipx>j^ty jl^e not auxipji^s 
"tQ^^e^tore the forforn penitent to that society against 
"wjhose laws she has so gr^evoqsly pffended ; and remem* 
" ber, that hef soliciting such a restoration, fiimishesbut too 
" plain a proof that ^e is not the penitent your partiajl^y 
'' w.ould believe 3 since peaitence is more anxious to make 
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*' hs peicc with Heaven than with theVorld. To restonr \ 
*' a criminal to public society, is perhaps to, teQi{>t her to \ 
** repeat her crime, or to deaden her repentance for having 
** committed it, as well as to insult & to injure that society." 

Reader! let me address thee I Is this the spi- 
rit of the religion of Jesus, which H. professesf ' . 
Did he not command to forgive not seveii, but 
seventy times seven? Did Jesus condemn. the : 
woman taken in adultery? When. all left the 
room, and he asked her, {since there was not an : 
innocent person found among her accusers to cast 
a stone at her; and the cruel Hannah, if she had 
been present, would have-perhaps, convicted by 
her own conscience, been obliged to go out also) ; 
"Where are thine accusers? Hath no man con- | 
/^ demned thee?" She said, " No man. Lord'/' i 
And Jesus said unto her, " neither do I condemn 
" thee — go, and sin no more." Let me ask tian* 
nah, how she would like to be so treated by so- ; 
ciety. " Patere legem quam ipse tuleris." Mrs. 
More is not yet brought to a sense of her sins : 
she has Christianity yet to learn. Adultery is a 
great sin j but there are greater. It is more ve- 
nal than ** private accusations." It is more venal 
than many falsehoods of which she is convicted. 
Marvel not, Hannah, that I say, " you must be 
" bom again." But, politically speaking, may 
not an adulteress reclaimed become a useful mem- 
ber of society, educate her children, discharge 
her duty to her husband and servants, and be 
again a mother. But driven out of society, the 
loss of which she has sustained perhaps by no 
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feult of her own, at most by the frailty of human 
nature, she, deserted by the virtuous part of the 
world, plungeth into iniquity, and, debasing every 
virtue, losing every resemblance of the divine 
image, callously depraved, ends her existence in 
cursing that race, wl^ich, by shutting the door of 
human mercy against her, has tkught her to des- 
pair of the divine pardon. Rigid and unrelenting 
virtue, is this the lesson thou teachest? No! the 
virtuous are always forgiving and humane. The 
Disciples only marvelled, like H. ^Jore, that 
Jesus talked with the woman ^ yet no man durst 
ask him, why talkest thou with her? But H. is 
bolder, who would have us cast her out. 

Oh! Hannah! " If thou knewest the gift of 
" God, and who it is that saith unto thee give me 
" to drink, thou wouldest have asked of him, and 
*^ he would have given thee living water." — 
Mrs. More, pray always, " Lord, - give me this 
** water (christian charity and candour) that I 
*^ thirst not, neither come hither to draw" 

For candour and christian charity, the waggish 
Peter shames thee, thou cruel Hannah ! 

" I cannot drag the nymph to grinning daj/, 
** X cannot curse the nymph of yielding charms: 

<* Instead of casting the poor girl away, 

" Lord ! I wou*d rather clasp her in my arms ! 

" Hang on her lips, bestow the generous kisj j 
** Catch the pure drop that leaves her liquid eye : 

" And gently chiding the unlicensed bUssy 
<* R^Uiioi. the beauteous ipowmcr with i sigh. 
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<< O think of love, ye ladies of hard hearts^ 
" Lo, Nature weaves it close in every cranny ! 

" Ev*n from old women rarely it departs, 
" The subject sweet of many a shaking granny. 

«* Oh, be the wounded prude who dares reprcroc^ 
*^ And furious charge the feeble maId or dame, 

" A nymph, who^ cautious of the torch of love, 
*' Has never singed het honour at Its flame !'* 

•* In the meantime," the lady continues, p. 58, " there 
'^ are other evils, ultimately perhaps tending to this, into 
** which we are falling, through that sort of fashionaHe 
^ candour which, as was hinted above, is among the mis- 
'* chievous characteristics of the present day ; of which pe- 
'** riod peihaps it is not the smallest evil, that vices are made 
** to look so like virtues, and are so assimilated to them, that it 
** requires watchfulness and judgment sufficiently to analyze 
'** and discrihiinate. There are certain women of good 
** ^hion who practise irregularities u6t consistent widi 
the strictness of vk^t ; while dieir good seilise and know- 
ledge of the wcH'ld make them at ibt sarnie time keenly 
^ dive to die value of reputadoa. They want to retain 
^ their indulgencies, without quite forfeiting dieir credit; 
** but finding their fame fast declining, they artfully cling, 
*' by flattery and marked attentions, to a few persons of 
'* more than onfinary character ; and thus, tiU they are 
" driven to let go &ek hold, continue to prop a fallmg £une." 

One mode of doing all this^ is to become a 
•* non-descript," and write " cheap pious tractSi" 
and " strictures on female education/* 

" Christianity (p. 64) driven out from the rest 
** of the worid, has still, blessed be God ! a 
" ^ strong hold* in this country." Is the fomer 
clause of this sentence true. Christianity is es- 
tablished in Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Ger- 
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mmfy, IRussis^ Italy, Spaim, Portiigai^ and all 
America. Oh ! Hannah, thyi " Yoini^ Lcvitc'* 
is surely a bette? historian, and g^ogra^piter than 
to ttil you al! thi^J This is nfot histOTieally nor 
morally orth6d6x. ' 

^* Let Aat very period which is desecrated (this Is non- 
*' sense) In anoth^ cfotintry, by a formal renwiciation of 
** religion, be solefhnfy marked by yoti to purposes diame- 
/' trically opipoiite." 

This is not true ; for all religions have ever 
since the revolution been equally tolerated in 
France. But there was a time, a more consecrated 
period, a period, to restore which we have squan- 
dered hundreds of millions, a^ shed the blood of 
myriads, fbf which Mrs. More voted, when the 
pious, wise, and good Dr. Young> a christian in- 
deed, could not get a grave in all France for his 
; gngel, his Narcissa, . 

" O'er putrid eafth to scratch a! Hult dttst." 

I will not in my virtuous indignation at the'e, weak 
woman, call their religion accursed. No ! Chris- 
tianity is reverence to God, and love to man. — 
But it has been perverted by the selfisl^> the de- 
signing, and, instead of a blessing, has been fre- 
quently a curse t6 man 5 and \*ere it not for man's 
false education, and iiwporfure, and for wonftan's 
false " strictures"' cfii woma**s ^dilcatJoft, \*ould 
every where be rtian's friend. It is the riofi-de- 
scripts of every coimf ry, in their impious ahci ig- 
norant zeal, would set man against man, and na- 
tion against nation, tuniin|[ the gospel, God'^best 
legacy to man, into lasciviouiJn^$> the Ectetive, 
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cause, and object of all great crimes in Europe^ 
for fourteen centuries. 

** When persecution raused her iron crow, 

*< And saw, widi doting eye, her poVr disphy'd; 
** Enjoyed the flying brains at every blow, 
' << And blessed the knivesandhookswidiwhichheflayd. 

** Grill'd, roasted, carbonaded, fricasseed 

*^ Men, women, children, for die slightest things ; 

*^ Burnt, strangled, glorying in the horrid deed ; 
<* Nay, starved and flogg'd God's 'great vicege-. 
** RENTS, Kings, 

<< No scorn now frowneth from a Bishop's eye, 
** No sounds of anger from his lips escape ; 

** Save on a Curate's importuning sigh, 
♦* Save on the penury of ragged crape.** 

There was a period, when the French who 

witnessed this scene let fall 

^^ Strange tears I that trickled down 
** From marble hearts ! obdurate tenderness ? 
** A tenderness thiit call'd them more severe; 
** In spite of nature*s soft persuasion, steel'd ; 
^* While nature melted, superstition rav'd ; 
That mourn'd the dead ; and this den/d a grave. 

Their sighs incens'd ; sighs foreign to the will \ 
** Their will the tyger suck'd, outraged the storm^ 
^' For Oh ! Ae curst ungodliness of zeal ! 
'< While smfyl flesh relented, ^rit nurst 
** In blind infallibilities embrace, 
** The sainted spirit petrify d thq breast ; 

Deny'd the charity of dust, Ito spread 

O'er dust ! a charity their dogs enjoy. 
<« What could I dp ? What succour ? What resource ? 
** With pious sacrilege, a grave I stole ; 
^* With impious piety, that grave I wrong'd ; 
f* Short in my duty ; coward in my grief! 
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<* More like her murderer^ than friend, I crept^ 

** With soft, suspended step, and muffled deep 

*^ In midnight darkness, whispered my last sigh. 

** I whispered what should echo thro' their realms ; 

•* Nor writ her name, whose tomb should pierce the skies. 

**^ Presumptuous fear ! How durst I dread her foes, 

** While nature's loudest dictates I obey'd?" 

Would a grave now be refused in France for 
the remains of any human being. No ! not to a 
non-descript. The revolution, terrible as were 
some of its concomitant circumstances, will be 
beyond a doubt, productive of good. It cannot 
be that so much blood should be shed, without 
Providence designing some amelioration of human 
society by it. Religious bigotry, at least, will 
never again darken their minds, and steel their, 
hearts against the rights of humanity ; and it is 
to be hoped, the people pf this country will have 
too much good sense to be seduced to non-descript 
superstition by H. More, however plausible her 
means, who h^s art to make ** vic^ look, so like 
^* virtue." 

From the title. Strictures on Female Ed u- 
.CATION, one would expectnot a censure only of 
the existing modes, but the suggestion, at least, 
of a better plan. The reigning system, she thinks, 
tends to weaken the principles of female virtue, 
by its encouragemeiit of vanity, selfishness, and 
inconsideration ; and that quality most important 
in an instructor of youth, she tells us (p. 69) is 

" Such a strong impression of the corruption of our 
** nature, as should insure a disposition to counteract it i 
•^ together with such a deep view and thorough knowledge 
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^^ of the hunmn hearti as should be necesiary .for dete-* 
*' loping and' controlling its most secret and complitated 
" workings.** 

Here we see at ofice a scheme of mystidsm, 
arid a pr66( that Yoting and Harwatrd \(^aaM by 
her be considered as preferable tutors to ^ny pro- 
fessor in the tJniversities. Now, whether man 
brings with hhri into the world a ^* corrupt nature 
^* aiid evil dispositions,*^' is a theological question 
of littld \xst to' be mculcated in our earliest years, 
there are irmunlerable Other subjects to be at- 
tended to before the mind i^ capable of reasoning 
on so atstruse^ s;0enfiatic, and scholastic a qties- 
tion a$ the falf of man or woman. That is but oAe 
question ; and if our learning is fo be confined t6 
it btfiy, we shall be non-descripts indded. I be- 
lieve no nian or Woman, btit H. More, on send- 
ing for k Writing master, would think the following 
the only question tie'fces^ary to be asked, instead 
of a sp^ciifteh of his writing and his tehns, ^ Do^t 
^ thou believe the fall of man?" Or of a music 
or fencing master ; " Dost thou believe in ori^ifial 
^ siti ?" These are not the questions any perSon 
hi c6nl'm6tt &errse would ask a tutor for his son, ot 
g[overnes$ for his daughter. Languages mu^t be 
learned, and the circle of the sciences described arid 
perambulated, accompanied with religrousrinstiruc* 
^ion before aiiy one ^artictilar System' be adopted. 
These ate thd means to prepare him for the reco- 
y try from Ms fatty if he has fallen,* Or to become 


♦ See Milton'ciiEdy cation, and *ti ingenious sermon by the^Rf v. r>'r. #hitfiWi 
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exceUeirt amf goody if he shall be considered as a 
" creitilire of ediicaition." I fear H. More's phtni 
if sdie has fbrnied any idea of a schei!»e of edtrcaf^ 
tioft^ is too, much cateullated to stiperindtFeie, by 
^itf itattidai zeal^ a spiYitusfJ gloom, with aA age c* 
d arkfi^?^. " 

The " Phfeiizj of AtcompTJshments'' is nt±i 
attacked and ridicur^d. She reprobates the prac- 
tice of ladies learning French and other langtiaf^es, 
utifess they v/ere sure, before they ht^ztt^ diey 
should become perfectly skilled iri them ; ahd dV- 
scribes the aii^kWardnesS of half-geritteWoriidn, 
curates, tradesmen, and fai*mers daiTghters, wfici 
have lost fheir time' at a boarding school, tvl&en 
they ought to be otherwise efnpioyed. Whether 
this knowledge has been attained! ffoin wfeat pas- 
sed at her own and sisters school, I know riot ; 
but Mrs. Robinson, for one, c^Y taiiily inipYdved 
in dramatic S(:ienc6> for how could she' fail under 
so skilful a mistress as H» More. 

If no man is to make a beginning, without a 
certainty of great progress, learning must soon b«^ 
banished from the wortd, and ev^ry oth^r laud- 
able Tt^ork be unatteftipted. " Thfe epidemical 
^ mdnia" of Sunday schools, therefore, should be 
curedy bettaltrse, as Dr. Johnson said of the Scotch 
l^ation, " ^ery orie fea^ a smatterifFg> but fto»e k 
" beHy full/' Medioerity, one talent of two, hi 
according to her opinion, worse than nothkg.— * 
Pope's advice respecting poetical' cdriiposition, 
'* Tfndgi deep, or taste ftot the fW^n spVihg," 

certainly applies lio herself, whAfe' f^tty doe^ 
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scarcely rise to mediocrity : but all ought to at* 
tempt at learning, because a little is useful and 
needful, and a few among the many may dis* 
tinguish themselves, and be useful to mankind. 
I would have all men and women taught to read 
and write, and every thing else they can. reach at. 
It is thus they know the^nselves, and their duty to 
God and man. The woHd has been too much 
kept in darkness ; and as we are blessed with 
that glorious art printing, let it be the vehicle of 
knowledge and happiness to the whole world. 
" Vanity 9 selfishness, inco?isideraton,'* and affec- 
tation, will certainly now and then shew them- 
selves, and render the vain and affected ridicu- 
lous. But learning is not to be despised, because 
a H. More, and such, now and then pretend to 
write on " female education," 

Her observation, 

*' I do npt scruple to assert, that in general, as far as my 
** little observation has extended, this class of females, in 
** what relates both to religious knowledge and to practical 
** industry, falls short both of the very high and the very 
«* low." 

The lady*s observation is not only " Rttle/' but 
ignorant, and she was foolish in making it ; for can 
all attain at, has she reached excellence ? " If all 
*^ were head, where were the body and the feet ?" 
There will always be wise and foolish virgins. In 
this observation, H, is not among the wise ones. 

" Hence the abund^t multiplication of superficial wives, 
" and of incompetent and illiterate governesses.'* 

Hear this, ye wives and ye governesses ! How 
comes it Ifeat Mrs, More and her four sisters arc 
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n6t wives ? Were not they well prepared and suf- 
ficiently educated for that holy and happy state ? 
Is Hannah herself a " widow bewitched, or a non- 
" descript wife/' Ye ladies of the middling clas- 
ses, you are here told that she does not write for 
your instruction, " but a more itnportant class of 
" females ;" and I suppose she, consequently, does 
not wish you to read her book ! 

' Bafteing is ignorantly ridiculed. I suppose she ' 
herself does not like dancing, and is of Cicero's 
opinion, that " Nemo fere saltat sobrius," because 
p^i-haps she never was taught, or if taught, was 
but a bad proficient. Dancing not only teaches 
to sit, stand and walk, but to act gracefully. There 
are beauties besides those pf the face j beauties of 
form, of action, motion, rest. As she is so fond 
of inculcating the fall ofxvoman, I wonder she is 
not more desirous the ladies should recoyer the 
graces of the body, as well as of the mind, of the 
primaeval fair. " Grace was in all her steps," &c. 
1 confess, for my own part, I would not like for a 
wife a person who could not jig, and foot it a 
little. I would not indeed be ambitious of her 
dancing on a slack*rope^ at the opera, or on the 
stage ; but I think it indispensible she should be 
able to dance a country dance, dx> the Irish and 
Scotch steps (p. 84) and by all means" settingj** 
after Mr. Spectator's method. I love a little mu- 
.•ic too. ' It adorns a woman's graces and virtues, 
for it charms ; and those who hate it, are fit for all 
the dark crimes the poet enumerates, as well as 
for " private accusatiohsV I dislike a timber- 


tumA wife \ ]SfV^ry m>m9ix ought assuredly to he 
^M^, and k^jn to W9ikf 9ixd in«rch as tEviell as 
!:<> «tep apd foot jut : but I would not bestow on 
either of 4d;ie^e te^chef i a ^^ stip.eiid that would 
^^ iBdke the pki^s <^urate t&ch aod ha|xpy/' As 
an ecdefiiAstic, I ^uuak th/e benevolient lady; but 
I r«cpllfiQt> jtha* hut tetdy^ :^be iwa^ npt ao very 
charitable to the Cwa^te iof filj^dp») whom ^ 
epdeavpjijed^to.fr^r;^ fff his.-lrfa^i ipeftmp. » .^To 
iptf^aiciate tlje ]feitida l^ks jOffii^^j? jiltivsM:*^ 
£i)e ^j^, the act i$ rep^s^i^4 ?s ^ s^re tokep 
of Jhe degeneracy, fall, an4 /speeid/idis^lutjon <>f 
the empire, z^ any a,dvjnc.qpiftn^ to expeljeftce 
^ inpoinpst^bie jsvji^ feinajie yirtue,^rani:ij^g)[Jiem 
tWith the jPhryp^s (p. 88) l^b% Aspa&ia§»; and 
lQ.lyicer% Ml TWmen qf c^^y ^cgg?^ in janfiiept 

times ; jC.ojirtei?a»;s, the mo^.t beautiful and aQ- 
<>onipli^4 itt' the world. Ladk& I thiipiWMaway 
your pencils^ and youjr peu? ^tep. The >* far 
" mop^ ode of Horace" is quoted,. to Mr^.-Jfan- 
^ahi's ^.hame; .for it ^yow/d Aead [Qne tp swsp^Qt 
lier of being a ^ati:<?n ; ,it .ougbJt ney^r to haye 

been .nietiQri^d by J^r. I WAvildi n^^tt^ at a. man, 

venture tQ.fiead it in her heark^^ yet §he herself 
h noit ashamed iojQaJJi &ie atte»iiAQu rf »en ajwl 

wonpsen *o it, te> J:^U ^e public she can read and 
t^lk of what .Q;ught no^ to be spoken of So grQ33 
lire §omje poenx^ of th^ gre^moraKst Horace, that 
^ pwrged edition was.a few year^ ago publi^ed/i5ir 
the use pf young ^entlemeja. The wonuin that 
^oiiid m/^njtion .su^h a poeip, or its contents, be- 
^e nien, Wicwld be considered, Aot unjuptly,. as 
offering herself. Her words are, p. 89, 




** 'p^Q fym(xi^& x>de of JEioracc^ top gro$$ ^ be ,^thcr 
*< quoted cf Tofeixcd t9# &;c.'* 

N9 mQ,c^sit wQflaajji cco^I^cji ^yrite ^. Wh^n I seajd 
t);iis if} L^4y Mac S^g^^^^ s^e blus^d. |It jdi^ 
not pujt me in wjind of th? " fiddling #gu?ce" 
of " Jiigh-toned naojalitjr," ]but of the «^ f^ipovi? 
*^ P|r. GjFabam's figui;e of fall-toned vixiUty.'.* | 
i^dl^jQ^ .1)0 (think herLevitical ^iend ajid .^ss^tfint^ 
*' kii>d Isu^," has here playe/d a trick on Mi^f If,. 
by intiraducing the. sto^ of the ^* f?poys o^ 0/ 
Horace, which pught not ^0 he quo^^ o^ rcr 
feared ]to/- with a view to gratify he^r a§€;c$aiiiQi[i 
of l^j^liijijig at the exp^ifice of fpi^jftle .d^Hcacy ! 
My-wif(^'i$ ashaijaed of it. ^ . 

The^^ts," she add^, ** heconiC|ageut;sp£rVoli^ptuou«nQS8. 
They excite the imagination : anil the iin^gipatiQp thijis 
exited, ajid no lopger under the government of strict 
principle, becomes the most dahgex;ous stimijlant of th^e 
** passions; promotes a too keen rdish for 'pleasure, teaeh- 
** ing how to multiply its sources, and inventmg new and 
^V^cnicipus rnode^ of artifidaLgiatiiicatioiii.V 

To this I would answer, that degeneracy is not 
to fee :^xpeoted at ieasfcfrom our sailors; for as 
longa^sa midshipman may by merit rise to peer- ^ 
age and the highest coftjmand,- so long 'willemii- 
laticm and an actiye spirit exist. It is liot so ' in 
the army, where every step is purchased. This 
island'; will always flourish. StdWt qubcurique 
jeceri&.- ' Wei have the commerce of 'the worW, 
,9j^ :tiaantifactiires ougb% to be encouraged. As 
to the iorm and mode of dress, that i&#ways, and 
ahvays .will and oi^ht to be changing. Mac 
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Laurin says the use of the mechanic powers makes 
the difference between the civilized and savage 
state. Ought we not to wear the produce of our 
manufactures? To cavil at the cut of a man's 
coat, or the shape and fashion of a woman's robe, 
is as childish and absurd a habit of mind in the 
self-elected sumptuary censor, as the style of dress 
can be supposed to be extravagant and fantastic 
in the people. Nature ought to be assisted and 
directed. If it be desirable and practicable, by 
any speculative and theological doctrine that a sys- 
tem-monger should fabricate, to attain or recover 
that degree of purity, that rendered all costume 
unnecessary to the first pair, let Mrs. Mofe set the 
example of going naked, without being ashamed. 
What deformities of person might then appear, 
when she shall have exposed herself will be' 
known; but, unfortunately for her mental cos* 
tume, cunning and artfulness have uniformly 
been of consistence not sufficiently dense, though 
strongly wove, to conceal the disitortions, fcnd 
depravities of the heart ; " private accusations." 
*^ Not read Athanasian creed these seven years.** 
•* He is a socinian, and a jacobin." " I will l\ave 
" him turned out of the curacy, deprived of his 
" living, and unfrocked." 

Whatever may be said of Mrs. More's person ; 
by her allusions to the " famous ode of Horace," 
and her " agents of voluptuousness^" " exciting 
" the imagination," ** stimulants of the passions," 
&c. &c; her: mind and imagination certainly are 
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hr from pure, having apparently waded through 
many a dirty lane to acquire experience* 

Hired Teachers (p* 97) are universally repro- 
bated, as having an immediate interest in, and 
deriving a rich and present crop from " not caring 
how much the ground is impoverished for fu- 
ture produce ;*' and parents are recommended 
to look to " permanent value, and continued fruit- 
** fulness." If French, Italian, music, and danc- 
ing masters charge high for their lessons, it is 
certainly far more reasonable . than the expence 
of having a set of these professors in every school, 
and in every family. These gentlemen owe no 
obligation to Miss Hahnah. In case some super- 
or sub-orthodox parent, or non-descript gover- 
ness, should hereafter receive Mrs. More*s crite 
rion of " qualifications for instructors^^ she would 
do well to write a forma, or catechism for music 
and dancing masters, that they may know how to 
answer parents and governesses, when they en- 
quire into their faith, and fitness fqr giving lessons 
on the piano-forte, or the Scotch and Irish steps. 
This will be one step in prosely tism, and securing 
and adding fiddlers, at least, to the society of non- 
descripts. ^ 
' In every page, as my aythor advanceth, she 
more and more proves, that to make a book, ra- 
ther than to furnish a plan of useful education, is 
her only object. Even children's balls furnish 
her with matter for some pages, but they are 
pages of folly, if not inanity. If children are to 
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feam to dance, they ought to dance together in 
numbers ; and in a ball there can be no impro^ 
priety, b\it protracting it to too late an hour. It 
is always easier to censure, than correct or pro- 
pose a better method ; and this is uniformly veri- 
fied in H. More. 
Under the greatest alarm at " the evils we are 
sustaining from modem France (p. 105) we for- 
get," she says, " those we were systematically 
importing under the old government ;" and she 
is almost in hysterics lest governesses from that 
country should privately instil some opinions into 
their mind, and teach their jpupils some pretty 
manual evolutions of catholic institution, although 
not long since she informed us, that, by Taw, all 
religion was abolished in France ! 

These alarms, at the same time they help to 
fill her volume, to answer a political purpose also, 
shew her mind is sick or depraved. But to be 
just and impartial, what have we which came not 
from Ftance ? Were not the French before us a 
free people? Ought We to blame them for en- 
deavouring to recover their liberties? Did not 
we receive our very parliaments from that coun- 
try ? Are not our language and laws mixt with 
theirs ? Have we not our best wines from them ? 
Have they not civilized Europe, and rendered 
eveii the horrors of war more tolerable ? I grant 
their enormities and crimes ; but I would not de- 
liberately tell a falsehood of them or of Mrs. More* 
The danger to religion is nothing but affectation, 
or a desire that non-descript8 should be univer- 
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sally our teachers (for if we believe her, the edu- 
cation of the infant Princess of Wales is directed 
by her) chosen by the grand test of the " original 
*^ corruptions of human nature ;" and this belief so 
easily assumed, so frequently the cloak of knavery, 
a succedaneum for all the virtues, is, in instructors, 
to supply the place of all learning. 

Mrs. More! Mankind and womankind will 
dance and sing, to all which you declare yourself 
an enemy, and smile and laugh, and eat and drink, 
and be merry (for there will be evils enough, with- 
out allowing you to keep thenj in your Tropho- 
nius*s cave) and at proper seasons I hope they will 
pray, preach, and sing psalms too, whatever feeble 
dissuasives your unstable principles may propose. 
In hopes that it may do you good, I will here sing 
3^u a song, for, evejry hour this and every day of 
my life, I have either enuxiciatively prayed, or 
mentally lifted up my soul, to those regions where 
I hope one day magora canere ; and I have no rea- 
son to be sad while the Omnipotent reigneth, while 
I avoid " private accusations," and such naughty 
doings, and professing religion, more for the pro- 
fession's sake than the practice. Alms-deeds are 
a very humble part of charity ! Allons! Chantons ! 

Come gie 's a song, Sir Atohviiry'd, 
And lay your dis|>utes a' aside ; 
What nonsense is '1 for folks to chide 

For what 's been done before them. 
Let Whig and Toiy all agree, 

Whig and Tory, Whig and Tory, 
Let Whig and Tory all agree 

To drop their Whigmymorums ; 

1.2 
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Let Whig and Tory all agree . 
To spend the night wi* mirth and glee, , 
And cheerfu' sing alang wi' me 
The reel of Tullochgorum. 

O! Tullochgonjm's my delight, 

It mak's us a* in ane unite ; 

And any sumph that keeps up spite, 

In conscience I abhor him* - 
For blythe and cheary we '11 be a,' 

Blythe and cheai^, blythe and cheary, 
Blythe and cheary we '11- be a,' 

And make a happy quorum. 
For blythe and cheary we '11 be a,* 
As lang as we hae breath to draw, 
And dance till we be like to fa,* 

The reel of Tullochgorum. • 

What need there be sae g^cat a phrase 
Wi' dringing dull Italian laysy 
I wou'd na gie our ain Strathspeys 

For half a hundred score o' 'm. 
They 're douff and. dowie at the best, 

DoufF and dowie, douff and dowie, 
They 're douff and dowie at the best, 

Wi' a' their variorums ; 
They 're douff and dowie at the best, 
Their allegro'^s and a' the rest. 
They canna please a Scottish lass. 

Compared wi' TulloGhgonami' 

Let wardly worms their minds oppress 
Wi' fear of want and double 'sess, 
And sullen sots themselves distress 

Wi' keeping up decorum. 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit. 

Sour and sulky, sour and sulky, 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit. 

Like auld Philosophorum^ ; 
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Shall we sae sour and luQ^y sit, 
Wi' neither sense, nor mirth, nor wk, 
And never try to shake a iit 
To the reel of Tullochgorum. 

May choicest blessings aye attend 
Each honest-hearted open friend, 
And calm and quiet be her end, 

And a' that 's gude watch o'er' her. 
May peace and plenty be her lot, 

Peace and ^plenty, peace and plenty. 
Peace and plenty be her lot, 

And dainties a great store o' 'em ; 
May peace and plenty be her lot, 
Unstained by any vicious blot. 
And may she never want a groat 

That 's fond of Tullochgorum. 

But for the sour and frumpish fool. 
Who wants to be oppression's tool, 
May envy gnaw her rotten soul. 

And discontent devour her. 
May dole and sorrow be her chance. 

Dole and sorrow, dole and sorrow, 
May dole and sorrow be her chance, 

And nane say " wae 's me** for her ; * 

May dole and sorrow be her chance, 
Wi' a' the ills that come frae France,. 
Whoe'er she be that ^inna dance 

The "reel of TuUocbgorum. 

I was indeed about to observe, and it is gene- 
rally true of her, that the author finds fault with 
the whole of modem education, and seems well 
inclined to abolish it; but like the republicany 
who would pull down every government without 
knowing what to erect in its room, she never in- 
forms us what the plan of instruction should be, 
excepting that she descants on the ^' corruption 
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*' of human nature," Yet I wUl do her the jus- 
tice to quote with approbation^ although she has 
not contrasted fairly, a sentence worth all the rest 
of her strictures on education 5 for I am certainly 
of Sallust's opinion, that I woulcl not choose quite 
a Sempronia, nor am I like the Numidians, who 
amcmg a plurality could find '' nulla arnica/' 

** When a man of sense comes to many, it is not merely 
** a creature who can paint, and play and sing, and draw, 
«^ and dressy and dance, he wants ; it is a being who can 
*' comfort and counsel him ; »one who can reason, and re- 
** fleet, and feel, and judge, and discourse, and discriminate; 
** one ^o can assist him in his afiairs, lighten his cares, 
** soothe his sorrows, purify his joys, strengthen his princi- 
^< pies, and educate his children/' 

To make Penelope's of all our dames, by em- 
ploying themselves in spinning, and making webs 
to clothe their husbands and families, is a pro- 
posal and recommendation very absurd from Mrs. 
More, who must know, that though in some parts 
of the kingdom this is still certainly practised, yet 
in the Southern counties it is impracticable. For 
it is cheaper to purchase. This business is now 
generally in the hands erf" manufacturers. She 
might as well recommend it to the ladies to do as 
their great grai^dinothers did, make their own 
candles, which is now contrary to law. 

Upon my estate in the North this is still the 
custom ; and I well remember, that when I first 
went to college, my mother made ma a ^^ coat of 
*^ divers colours." 

In chap. 6, of 7th vol. Mrs. More, with some 
light matter, gives some not injudicious observa- 
tions respecting " early habits.'' 
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The 8th chap, on " Female Study ,'' is a chapter 
to tell us of the author's scattered knowledge of 
. the title, and sometimes the contents, of books ; 
it is a chapter of contradictions. The instructor 
is left to choosq proper school books for their pu- 
pils ; and immediately she makes a selection for 
her. At one time all learning is to be got by 
smooth measures ; and then she tells us, that 
there is no idle or primrose path to " any acqui- 
** sitions that deserve the name.** Religion very 
justly is never lost sight of, -and that, like learn- 
ing;^ is introduced merely to talk about it. The 
^^ profusion of little sentimental works," to which 
she has so abundantly contributed, with which 
the li]>raries of youth overflows, she is apprehen- 
sive may serve to ^^ inftt^e into the youthful heart 
a spurious goodness, a confidence of virtue, and 
a parade of charityJ* The '* precocity of mind'* 
produced by such a mod^ of education, forced in 
the hot-bed of circulating libraries, is inveighed 
against ; and all works of imagination, not founded, 
on ** christian story and principles,** are disap- 
proved of: ^* Abridgments, beauties, and comperi'- 
diumsy^ are considered as. ^**a receipt for form- 
ing a superficial mind ;" and because the best 
written b6oks have much superfluous matter in 
them, she says, they who abridge voluminoug 
works judiciously, ** deserve well of the commu- 
" nity.'* Instead of books of English sentiment, 
French philosophy, Italian love songs, and the 
magic wonders of Geripan imagery, she would 
have the ladies substitute Locke ♦on the Human 
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Understanding, and Butler's Analogy (p. 215) 

with Watts's or Duncan's Logic, and she ought 

to have added one of the best books in the world, 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. But as she 

has often guttefd the fish {a Bishop's dory) wjiich 

another caught, that she may not charge me with 

doing her injustice, let her serve up some of her 

plaice." 
Serious study serves to harden the mind for more try- 
** ing conflicts; it lifts the reader from sensation to intel- 
** lect ; it abstracts her from the World ^d its vanities ; it 
'^ :^es a wandering spirit^ and fortifies a weak one ; it di- 
" vorces from matter ; it corrects that spirit *bf trifling 
** which she naturally contracts from the frivolous tuin of 
*^ female conversation^ and the petty nature of female em-* 
** ployments ; it concentrates her attention^ assists her in a 
*^ habit of excluding trivial thoughts ; and thus even helps 
** to qualify her for religious pursuits." 

Whilst Mrs. More professes the disinclination 
to make ladies school-women, and skilled in diale- 
tics on thq one hand, nor novel writers on the 
other, for any girl by reading three novels may 
herself, she says, produce a fourth ; she wishes 
them, however, to study scholastic theology. — 
Forgetful of her sister's riovels, and her own 
" small beginnings" in life, she, not without 
cruelty and some injustice, observes-^ 

f^ Is a lady» tiowever destitute of tfdents, education, 
«^ or knowledge pf d^q y^orld, >vhose studies have been 
** completed by a circulating library, in any distress of 
** mind ? the writing a novel syggests itself as the best 
' <* soother of her sorrows ! Does she labour under any 
M depression of circumstances? writing a novel occurs as 
^^ the readiest receipt for mending them ! And she solaces 
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** her imagination with the conviction that the subscription 
*^ which has been extorted by her importunity) or given to 
*' her necessitiesi has been ofi^red as an homage to her ge- 
nius. And this confidence instantly levies a fresh contri- 
'* bution for a succeeding woric. C^iacity and cultivation 
are so little taken into the account^ that writing a book 
*^ seems to be now considered. as the only sure resource 
** which the idle & the illiterate have always in their power/' 

** Let her who is innocent cast the first stoned 
^VTiat said the potXo the kettle! I feel the indigo 
nant temper of the Sarcasm family roused in me ; 
and if I cannot apply to Mrs. More *^ sugar hogs- 
" heads and rum puncheons ^^ I can ask, whether 
she and her sisters did not begin business with 
the produce of a subscription? I have known 
more than one amiable female, who wrote a novel 
to raise subsistence for a father, mother and sis- 
ters, all of whom would reprobate the practice of 
Miss *' Moon," " private accusations ;" and the 
same feelings which then induced me to recom- 
mend the books to the public, by stating privately 
the application of the produce, to some literary 
censors, force even now, as I re-enjoy the long 
ago past pleasure, the tears to run down my hoary 
cheeks. Madam! my family is ancient; my mot- 
to isParcere subjectis et d^bellarf superbos; and, 
though I respect the merit which in the law, ar- 
my, navy, or the church, raises a man to peerage 
and dignity, I hate that upstart pride, which at- 
tempts to make Joan a gentlewoman, intellectual 
imbecility a Johnson ; a Lilliputian, in literature 
aPatagon. 
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^* Miss H^iini^'s graces daazle not the view-i-i 

«« No bonfire she-«*4io sun's meridian blaze :-^ 
*^ A rushUfki'sxadstiM ilhtminatuig fe w ; 
. . *^ Kfarihing rushlight^ with its winking rays. 

' "Miss Haknar has no eagle wing to flee, 
^ Whom thus some adulation can befool : 

^ Alas ! a poor Ephemeron is she ! 

^^ A humniing native of a Bristol pool. 

" Had WISDOM crush'd Miss Hannah's forward quill, 
** Had silence put a gag on Hannah's tongue^— 

" No crape had mourp^d upon the Muse's hill, 
** Nor Phoebus blubber'd for the loss of song. 

*^ People shou'd not run riot with applause, 
^* But ah! how many prdse without pretence ; 

** Bawl for a work with wide extended jaws ; 
** Of words a deluge^ and a drop of sense. 

** Though Hannah's prose presents us nothing new — 
** Though Hannah's verse be lame insipid stufFj' 

^ Some sabie Critic, in some kind Review, 
" Shall give the little paper-kite a /nt^. 

^* I'll tell the public, what. Miss Hannah's strictures 
'^ Are decent things — ^perhaps Miss Hannah's plan ; 

*^ But trust me, they are all some Parson's pictures, 
*' These, Hannah never drew^ nor coloured^ ■ ■ ! 

*^ Miss Hannah may be aptly termed a henj 

" Who sits on pheasant*s eggs, to kindness prone ; 

^^ Hatc^heii the birds, a pretty brood ; but then, 
" Weak vanjtyl She calls the chicks her own, 

'^^•Miss Hannah's heels are greasy, let me say; 

Miss H AN N A h's joints are very stiff intleed : 
*' Her form is rather fitted for the dray^ 

" Than on Newmarket turf to show a speed. 

*^ Then bid Miss Hannah More her pen confine : 
*' Repress the vainly rhyming, prosing rage, 

*^ That makes us sinful damn the nerveless line, 
*' Un- Job-like curse the pen'ry of the page. 
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^^ Now, ladicsy don't be in a pasaon^ 
*^ Because IVe treated m such fashioii 

<< Miss Hannah, whom you idolize and fosters 
<« I do assure you, solemn Dames, 
•* Miss Hannah with no mcntjiamesj 

** No ! She's a hWe tit of an impQsior. 
*^ I know you caD the nymph, the sun so bri^t : 
^ Now, she's Miss Moon — and borroweth all hexlighi* 

** Who has not seen a kind old mother c at 
** Deliver a dead bird, or mouse, or rat, 

" To her young kitten, Miss Grimalkin ? 
^ Miss catches it with raptur'd claws, 
*' Locks it at once within her jaws, ' 

'^ Round with cocked tail^ and round, triumphant walking; 
^* So carefully her treasure holding, watching, 
** And proudly purring * this is all my catching^* 
*' Has not Mi^s Hannah been the kitten here? 
** Too strongly she resembles it, I fear ! 

^' Miss Hannah, too, a lucky lift has had 

^ On.some kind YKi%%r^ S'-^-perchance a Bishoj^s pad! 

*^ Miss Hannah's worje so much beprais'd, •• 

**,By flattery's pufF so highly rais'd ; — 

" I say Miss Hannah's pretty education book, 
•* Of fishing party's starts a sfory, 
** Where one shall steri another's trout or dory^ 

*' And slily piill it in on his' own hook. 

*^ Now, ladies, as your honours are at stake, 
** I beg you for your reputation sake, 

** To sift this petty larceny of the pen ; 
** And as ye probably may find it out, 
** Confront Miss Hannah — ^kick up some small rout— ^ 

*' And make her give the man his fish again.'* 

Mrs. More, p. 229, vol. 7, declares herself of opi- 
nion, that the flattering accounts given by our cir- 
cumnavigators of the mild and amiable disposition 
of the inhabitants of new-discovered countries,ahd 
particularly the Hindoos, and the Pellew Islands, 
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are expressly given with the design of counter- 
acting the doctrine of human corruption, and 
destroyiiig the necessity of Christ's sacrifice of 
satisfaction. The atonement is an established 
doctrine, which I will by no means gainsay or 
impugn. But I will not neglect, in this place to 
point out what I ani sure all who have perused 
her book must have observed, the studious anxiety 
with which she, on every occasion, brings this sub- 
ject before her reader^ s eye. She seems to con- 
sider all as unbelievers who do not receive this 
doctrine. Let us be just. Let reason and the 
scriptures decide. She ought to know that many 
who deny it, nevertheless, believe the divine mis- 
sion, life and immortality being brought to light by 
Christ, the resurrection from the dead unto eter- 
nal life, and the immortality of the soul and future 
judgment, and consider themselves no less chris- 
tians than if they believed this dot trine. Nay, 
even those who deny th^ Trinitarian doctrine 
altogether, insist that they are christians; and 
they argue, that the word Trinity is not to be found 
in the scriptures, nor will they allow the corrup- 
tion of human nature, nor the atonement, to lie 
proved by scripture. Charity ! charity ! charity ! 
The love the first christians had for one another 
extracted from the heathens the apostrophe ; How 
the^e christians love one another ! Do modem 
christians love one another? Let H. More and 
Sir A. Elton's conduct in the Blagdon controversy 
bear witness. 
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Soirie' pages are occupied by common place 
observations on the ways and dactririe of Provi- 
dence, which explain and account. for various 
events in the history of nations and individual*, 
and are all shown to promote the great ends and 
objects of the divine administration, proving, from 
the fr^Kjuent success of vice, and the depressions 
of virtue, the certainty of a future state. This is 
a specimen of the mode in which she recommends 
history to be read to pupils by governesses. 

But above all knowledge, self knowledge is 
again expatiated upon ; and individual self denial 
recommended, by historical interrogatories. The 
ffiir are, askqd, whether they never " carry about 
*^ with them a convenient religion, which accom- 
" modates itself to places and seasons. ; which is 
'^ decent with the pious, sober with the orderly, 
" and loose with the licentious ?'* Whether, while 
with patriotic indignation she inveighs against 
MzW^ theatres iif Paris, well attended every night, 
she niay not miss an evening at one of the three 
in LondQTiy during our public calamities by war ? 
Will' Mrs. More say her own religion is not a very 
convenient one, and that her conscience is not 
perfectly elastic, which permit her to write plays, 
and to write against plays ; to write against the 
theatre, and yet re-publish her plays ? Surely this 
is a most glaring inconsistency, this is hypocrisy 
with a vengeaiice ! Need the world wonder she 
should " privately accuse" honest men, or be 
guilty of almost any other vice ? 

A chapter is devoted to " Definitions^^ and it 
teaches as much of that as it does of roasting eggs. 
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I am decidedlf of the same opinion with Mrs, 
More, against those who lecommend that Chris- 
tianity shooild not be taught to children. Mady 
argue that the scriptures ought not to be a school 
^x)ok. I think otherwise. The object ion, that 
familiarity with so sacred a book produceth future 
neglect and contempt, is not well founded. I 
Icnow the contrary to be true. When children 
become men and go into the world, they are not 
likely to make that book a study. By reading it 
;early, the historical part, and Ifhe miracles, make 
an impression never to be obliterated. It is there 
we have the most ancient theory of the earth, 
and the most authentic history of the primaeval 
slate of the world ; there is. contained the most 
perfect system of ethics, the purest legislation, the 
most rationaljnduction of natural religion, an 
exemplification of the ways of God with man, and 
the words of eternal life revealed. But I certainly 
would not, like her, teach a child any part of 
what is trailed the '^ system." The distinguishing 
characteristics of establishmei;its and sects, w;Ul 
be learned in manhood ; a catholic way of wor- 
shipping God, and *^ serving him only^" incul- 
cating charity io all men, constantly dwelling on 
the " great and first, the new commandment,'* is 
most rational, intelligible^ scriptural, arid super- 
latively useful. Of system, it will be enough to 
teach the catechism of the church of England, 
than which I know no compend more rational 
and excelleat, and so free from system. I totally 
disagree with her, however^ that the "youth or 
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" youi:iglady should be taught to hug prejudiced, 
•• rather than acquire that versatile, acconuno- 
dating citizenship of the worlds l^ whidi he 
may be an infidel at Paris, a papist at Rome^ 
** and a mtissulman at Cairo." To orercome pre- 
judices is an hard and difficult study; and of 
whate^ei' application and diligence Mrs. More 
may have been capable, or have employed to en- 
able her to produce the work, with or without the 
aid of others, which goes by her name, it will not 
be uncharitable to say, that she has not yet studied 
at the feet of Jesus, that there is more system 
and " nasty heresy,** than of the *' new command- 
" merit*' in her religion, that she is rather iri- 
fluenced by the '^ pride of human wisdom," than 
led by affection to be " early at the tomti." Of the 
versatility she describes, there have beien but few 
instances of individuals in the world ; and he who 
cannot worship' God at Paris, Rome, or Cairo, 
will but coldly worship him in London. The 
writer, of this blesseth God that if he liaS learned 
but little, he has. however, learned this, and he 
dare$ avow it,; that he has long ^ince overcome all 
prejudice, nay even against rion-desqript bigotry, 
that he could and woiild worship God in Notre 
Dame, St. Peters, or lyhile the grand. Mufti of 
Cairo was officiating in the house of. Rimnon, pr 
e\^en in H. More's non-descript meeting, with 
the same fervpncy.as in St. Pauls. Is he ^^ the 
" God.of the Jews and not of t\ip Gpntiles also." 
But for all this, I respect order, decency, liberality, 
true piety, establishment, .an^ goo(J government. 
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which with might and main I will ever defend. 
Invective is no argument.. At Paris there arc many 
as good christians as at London ; and I must re- 
peat it again, that Mrs. More's religion is bigotry^, 
likely to do more mischief than good to the world; 
and did I absolutely believe her to be the author 
of the work I am now considering, I should be 
provoked to say, that she is less pious than 
knavish. She seems to possess that spirit of bigo- 
try, which in all ages detracted from the amiable- 
ness and liberality of the priestly character, which 
taught man to hate man, and produced so much 
evil in Europe, & lately so much misery in France. 
I allow no doctrine that circumscribes the mercies 
of God ; there is no method of gaining eternal life 
but by " doing justice, loving mercy, and walk- 
'* ing humbly with him,'* and the belief and prac- 
tice of this ml? supersedeth the excellence of every 
form or scheme sanctioned by ukases, decrees of 
Popes, councils even oecumenical, or by parlia- 
ments themselves, however, omnipotent, because 
it is the word of God himself. " Miss Moon V* 
I vow, though you have had a pair of good black 
rolling eyes, and I love black eyes, I would rather, 
caeteris paribus, supposing Lady Mac Sarcasm 
buried, marry a brunette, a TVlussulwoman from 
Cairo than you ; because we could together adore 
the same God, the God that made the " heavens 
*^ and the earth," " in various style and strains 
" unmeditated ;*' who made the people of all na- 
tions, the revolutionary Parisians, and the Non- 
descripts ; and we should love one another too, 
shewing no wish to prevent others from being 
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happy here and hereafter; believing, as* we would, 
that God is ^^ verily no respecter of persons ; but 
*^ that in every nation he that feareth him, . and 
*/ worketh righteousness, is accepted 6f him/^ 

An infidel at Paris! Hannah! here you was not 
half cunning, and versatility and craft are the pre- 
dominant features in your character. Such phrases 
ought not to have disgraced your pages ! Did you 
not foresee that there would, and must be " friend- 
**;ship and amity" between our King and the 
Chief Consul of the " Infidels?" Have not our 
brave soldiens, and several " fine fellows" from 
off my estate among them, fou^t in the samief 
cause, and under the same banner, with the 
Turkish infidels ; and did not you know that there 
are treaties of " friendship and alliance" between 
the Defender of the Faith and the Defender of the 
Infidels, and of the felse Prophet ? Surely you 
have ^ost.all your prudence and discretion, for 
which you are remaikable ! You are a bad sub-* 
ject I am afraid ; I do not mean to his Majesty^ 
or to Mr. Pitt. I should be glad to reclaim you 
from your non-deseript ways j and I am of opi- 
nion, were we. iacquainted, I might do something, 
though I fear you are^ too old to mend. Lady 
Mac Sarcasm shall, however, I am determined, 
soon wait on you, and we shall become acquainted; 
and as you are something of a virago; as I perceive 
from your own and other books, I expect you will 
rfsaison unlike " other Women," without insisting 
V it is so because it is," but dialetkally ; and if X 
5hall be happy enough to get you tQ."^re«ai:A youc 
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'' wicked errors,'* and be '^ restored asd recoo^ 
" eiled/' according to the canon, there wHl be 
much joy on the recovery of a " stray sheep*" 

We are assured (p. 275) that it is reasonable 
^ we should in Christianity, as in arts and sciences, 
or languages, begin with the beginning, set out 
with the simple elements,^ and tiiiis go ool ta 
perfecticm." Though, for the leafions I have 
already given, my opinion is, that children should 
from infancy be taught religious duties, yet I do 
not hesitate to say, that the lady and her doctor, 
whoever he be, are mistaken^ when they say 
^ Christiansty is a science/^ A knowledge of 
natucal religion, if it has not descended frnm 
Adaoi^ may be aiitained by invest^adon-and tear 
sonifig ; but in dtristiamty thet e is no induction, 
otherwise ihete was no necessity for a Messiah. 
The great teadier of Christianity never begins 
with first principles, runs into no abstraction or 
metaphysical disquisitions. The sermons of Jesus, 
in no instance, resemble a < gradual progress, ad^ 
vancing step by. step till a regular series a( con-* 
elusions is established. Many of his discoucses, 
in the fragments of thorn which have been pi?e- 
served, begin with a, redoubled verify, not only 
importing the consequence and utility of the doc-^ 
trine he Is about to deliver, but principally the in^ 
feliible knowledge he had of it. His discourses 
were all occasional, generally consisting of pt&< 
C»pts and aphorisms, as rules of conduct, having 
all a skiguW aiptitttde to existing ckcumstanoes, 
and tile capacity of those to whom they were 
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addressee!. In tlie gospel there is ii6 gystetti* ^ys- 
feito has been raised from cliri§tiaiiity, notthris- 
fianity from sys(tem. It k di.stressifi^. to find th^ 
irideatours of this lady to purify herself from h^f 
formefr ** evil works,**' the drama, fruitless, ^e 
c^nndt iililstrate st christian thesis, Withoiit the 
assistance of th^ ^n&y principle of Dogberry, at 
** Which," s^e adds, ^' we' hive all probably 
*'* hughed.*^ Tlltis she cannot get forward to 
her Cknaan, without looking back at her fojrmer 
sc&nijf, the fl6sh pots of Egypt. 

In p. 282, Christianity is agaiil con^fpliered a^ a 
science, and a rofarmatipn at death h^}d as imr 
practicably as t? study mathematics ; ft i^ Jx> 
*^ learn the totally t^nkpown scheme of phris- 
*^ tianity." Ifhis certainly i^ ^ wrong notion ot 
the gospel. Then follow ni^ijy p^es of redun? 
dan,t preachipg« and JlPp^palDle inanity. 

J^. ?15„ w§^e told th^ 

** YbndK should te taught that an. hattdlic^ w tbd ^teiw 
V miiFiatiol; oti^r^Gieri^tii^ ^f e|ur sdtgtpfij ^dp^oi^^ frtnp^ 
'* Qkri^fuiy a h^acqghty disciple of, a crucified |4as(^,f Affr^ 
*';ni^es pqrhai^ s^ s^i^e;^ ^pppsit^oja in t;erais tbaii dio 
•* whote C0mj>ass of lan^age can ^hibit. *thty should 
** bd' taught that hutfulity bcihg the acpprbpriate grace of 
** Ghristknlty, is* pffedsely the tttttg ti^hiefi Itiadtes &vAs^ 
*^dWk Hod 9^^ ¥idS^^ 4iientk9lfiSSkltttit.^ 

We haV^hcfte a ftuitlrts attempt At phiiologlfcil 
te^nhig, and are told the Ron^ans had ho wtfrijf 
ht humility, but ^hat was tlSi/dlnf 4'*^ bad str^A f 
and it is erroneously inferred, that humility ^^^ 
Ao virfuft till iftadtf sto^toy dhftstlaftity. N4igQ 
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consequential! et argumentum. Humilitas, a hu« 
milis, a humus ^^t ground^ the English of which 
is humility, humble, for humus is not yet an- 
glicized. But we have corresponding words in 
English, y\z. low, or on the grounds lowly, Aw- 
milis i lowliness, humilitas^ These words are of 
general sense, and their partigular . significations 
arise from their application ; tor the abstract subr 
st^ntives, hupiility, Aw7n////<zj,i. e, lowliness, are 
equally indicative of the position of body and 
mind. These words had ^xistenc^ before Chris- 
tianity ; for if they Had not, and a virtue formerly 

unknown to human nature were *mttoduced by it, 

V' , . . . . ' 

e been 'mentioned by its appropriate 

teVm. Humiiitas'is used by'Cicerb, as relating' 
to niind; humilis, bdsbymedny dwaKfi.s,h. To prove 
this, if it be denied that lowly, humBle; |owliness, 
humbleness^ humiKiy ; z.^^Xy not to the mind, 
search the bible, arid there l6wly, as a virtue!, fre- 
quently occurs. It alsaoccurs in the gospel, and 
when these bodc&'were trapslated,' it clearly ap- 
pears that 0ur languaget-ha^ a^ wotd for the scrip- 
tural virtue, viz;- " ioxjoiyy ^e Greek, the Ro- 
man language, * a^d the English,^ had all a primi- 
tive of their own, from which the adjective, and. 
the abstract substantive. were formed or derived,, 
and first applied to'body» and aft<erward$, as men* 
philosophized, to mind. The Apostle in the Greek 
was explicit, wh^n he ,add^d to tatom^, ^^^n% 
thus, T«ffififo«f^»ii, lijU9ij}itas mentis, Jowliness- of 
mind. , 

. PuiDE is a root ,in our language (and an evil 
root it is) but the Greek, as well as the Latin, 
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has a compoumf' wottt ifdr it, viz. i;«npp«w«, superci- 
Hum. Even suptrbia li k derivative; 

Her doctor might have furnished, her with a 
better argument for cliristianity. 

If the Romans, who are falsely charged with 
giving to hurhilitas & h/umilis no intellectual mean- 
ing, used it'only in a ^'bad sense," the British se- 
nate, army and navy, are blamed for giving pride a 
good meaning. A " proud day," " proud event," 
a " proud success ;*' although our commanding 
officers piously enough ascribed their victory to 
" Almighty God," our author does not consider 
it as sufficiently " evangelical ;" and she thinks the 
swift sailing vessel that brought the dispatches, 
ought to have waited till a better word could have 
been coined, on an occasion *' which has preserved 

that religion which sets its foot on the neck of 

pride !" It is impossible not to repeat epithets 
lately applied to^ her religion, *' bloody piety.'* 
Mrs. More is no christian. The doctrine she 
wishes to inculcate, though she endeavours to 
conceal it, is a mystical^ unintelligible faith ; and 
she seems rather to believe that Christ came to 
*^ send a sw6rd,"'thah'" peace" on the earthy and 
that that holy religion which has been often in th^ 
mouths of knaves as peace, while war and cruelty 
were in fheir hearts, is not to exist in the worlcj 
by its own excellence, and the supejrintendence of 
God, without nations combining to seal it with 
blood, and proclaim its peaceful doctnri;es, '" its 
** new comftiandment" lo the nations, with ana-» 
thpmatizing canonS; aod cannons of every calibre* 




Werp it npt the feiur of^isgrmr^ th« ** rdigioa 
" of good will,'* zxd the honour of the liimiljr of 
the Sarcasms, my pride would lead nua to say 
something she wo\}}d not lijce to read ; but I wiU 
not expose my family's temper, for, as vfiy brother 
Sir A. l^iton ^aid, while he was writing ^ book^ 
^* I do not defend myself,'* J^ will not defend chris* 
tianity with any other weapon than the tongue or 
the p^^ I will rather, as I re^ly do, for a hun- 
di'ed reasons, pity her. This lady seems perfecfl]jr 
prepared for a crusade, and to erect the labarum 
as a signal of blood. This she has already at-^ 
tempted, by imputing disafFectiotj to her system tp 
a liege son of the chtirch.as a qrime, and appointed 
** a dis([Hple of her own in his place/' 

But pride is frequently the motive to many 
' a good action ; and it often suggests bad ones. 
Pride, an honest pride, the pride of maintaining 
the reputation qf integrity, induced Mr. Bere to 
present her ^nd Sir Abraham Clton, her good a^d 
faithful ally in persecution iind cruelty, befprerthe 
tribunal of the public ; and it was pride, a mis- 
taken, ignorant, and wielded pdd9, that has ren- 
dered her cpntumaciousjy mute, yet indefatigftb^ 
diligent in privately ditecting feet runnersj^ ^nd 
by her friends influencing others, to ** contradict 
1^ and giye the lie to him ijR public ^dyertise- 

nients j" when if it yrere possible tp palUate bef 

fiiUt, sxi? ought herself to haye cpflfic fpj?ward,^4 
.ef(^nded th,at factitious, literary^^ and i;eligiouscha-!* 
racteri she had acquired by the irhin®-aQ4-{>^0S^^ 
?ffl^^>^n|;-nag, 9S H ?^P]^?^^^ 
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' The last cha^ of vol; 7^^ k^ scctipitd hf b 
Jkheme of PrM^r. Respectable mention i& msdie 
of the ikxjiiPgf €if the chwch of England) but 
the fck'ntti, heie proposed^ is that of the dimc- 
totf of the assembly of dit imesi at We8tmki9te¥^^ \ 

and ltd divisimi U that into vt^ikh pisayer nstuf ally ^ 

resolves itsetf. The heads aire^ ag n^al, adoroHon, 
confes^mHy p^tUion^ ihani^gwing, intercis^i^n. By 
storing up in the memory the phrases #d texts 
ci scriptuteV the cbitd, in time> i^ expected to ht 
able to^ pray^ I sappose* extempore, i. e. without 
any prepared form. The word extMqfort is not 
used in this chapter^ but the object evideMiyis to 
learn to pray without a p]«<*conceived iam^ 1 
mention this so particulariy; on account tf the 
Blagdon cootraversy, whevein^ the vfoxAestempon 
has been much bandied aboi{t> brought aa a crl- 
mina} charge against her, and denied by^ her 
organs, her creatures uiuler her eye, for she is 
herself contumaciously mu<%^ Now, alitaoi%H I 
am myself of the churchy I confess^ I timk re- 
peating a pfe>-eoneerred form^ of prayef no ]vRt 
charge against a christian or a heaven . To hear a 
learffed^ jtsodicioMj and pkfm minister pray^ which 
evary minister in the church who knows hi$ ^tety 
and profession oughrt io be &ble to do,^ whe^ c$r« 
cumstasnces m^e itconvenie^t U necessa^ry^ from 
his feC&re ^ of old things and new,^ is delightfiri 
tefhehe«rt of ewry truly pio^isp«wtt. Are there 
not respectable prote^ant ch^irthes establi^ed by 
few who use no Kturgy ? Were there not wrioys 
missals uised' in <lifleveiit' ^cd^^^seS) m- tidier 
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popery? We had them in us^m Sarum^ &c. &c. 
The exercises of that sort, sometimes pre-con-' 
ceived, and by long and constant practices gene* 
rally extemporaneous, performed ^y a Doctor 
Robertson, a Blair, a Campbell, a Leechinan, a 
Dalrymple, a Doddridge, a Lardner, a Kippis^ 
a Rees, and a Hunter, all of them an honour to 
their country, and ornaments to their profession, 
being elegant^ pure^ and pious, can be an object 
of derision only to the ignorant or the impious. 
That man, or minister, who cannot pray without 
book, is not only ignorant of his profession, be he 
in or out of the church, but of genuine religion. 
I conceive every man prays several times a day ; 
and I imagine be will not wait till a book is 
brought. There is not an hour of the day passes but 
I put up some prayer, " Sursum corda !" When I 
open my eyes, it is my heaven to pray ; when I. 
dress, eat, drink, stand, or sit, I put up some 
petition, or return thanks for some mercy ; and I 
always fall asleep perhaps in the middle of some 
secret prayer. And I confess, I am far from think* 
ing myself one of the best christians, or without 
many faults and infirmities, and this poor Lady 
Mac Sarcasm very well knows, and often reminds 
me of it. But it is when I walk or ride out alone^ 
or climb some fair hill, and prospects delightful 
as Elysian arise to my view, that I enjoy the rap* 
tures of the blessed : I am all praise and adoration, 
and I seem to long for the day when I shall call 
the treasures of eternity my own, form a juster 
idea of the universe and the attributes of God« 
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and revel in the plenitude of bliss. Sometimes 
viewing his works^^ Jpst in vjronder, I say with the 

poet, 

: **Conie then, cjfcprcssive silence, muse his prakc/* 

Now my reader may call me an enthusiast if he 
likes ; but I deny it ; I read the liturgy according 
to authority; but there is no oath of conformity 
that does, or can, or shall forbid me this secret 
converse with my God. 

Now to this right I think every man is entitled, 
and this I thiiik the wise and the humblest may 
and ought to practise individually. But if a mem- 
ber of the church will publicly pray to a congre- 
gation by extemporaneous, or rather without any 
forms, I think such a person ought to secede, 
take a license, • and, as a dissenter, be protected 
by law. I do not approve of ignorant per- 
sons praying to a congregation without a form 
committed to memory. When this is the Case, 
there Is danger of enthusiasm and extrayagance. 
It was H. More's fault, while she declared her- 
self of the church, to encourage these practices in 
an injudicious manner. King Charles the mar- 
tyr, in Eikon Basilikon, a6cri1;>ed to him, allowed 
of private devotion in the manner I have described, 
but was a steady friend to the liturgy in public^, 
for which he died a martyr under the axe of the 
ancient non-descripts, whose system Mrs. Hai^iah 
is most indefatigably resuscitating^ 
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VOL. yrd. 

THE Sth vol. contains observations to ladies on 
the management of their household^ and qa pcae- 
tical afiaixs. Arithsnetic is recommended, as ne*- 
cessaiy to ceponomy^ aud her opinion is enforced 
by the authority of Dr. Johnson, who said that 
*^ a woman cannot have too much arithmeticJ^. 
Young ladies are warned against becQming au* 
thors^ until they have read much and studied 
long \ as thereby, instead of coming forward too 
soon^^ vainly boasting of their early genius, their 
works will prove less defective, and they them- 
selves more humble and diffident! Study is more 
earnestly recommended, because the more learned 
the woman, the more nearly will they approximate 
an equality with the men. Sm^tterers, therefore, 
have no pretensions to this rank ; it is ** higher 
**minds*^ (such a$ herself!) v^ho are worriiyof 
co-operation and cctepetition with Ae rtiale sex. 

Mrs. More draws a parallel between the wo- 
matt of personal beauty, and the woman wht> 
possesses beauties of the mind. Hie bcatttiftrl 
woman exerts hersdf to be a beauty, a queen, 
for life ; whilst the female of wit and feaming, 
combats patriotieally fer the whole sex, tfestroy- 
Jng all dittinctidn, and abrogating erety Salique 
Jawv wkieh renders? man superior to and bead ol 
the woman; and e^lhroning women^, eveiy where 
making them queens, to govern the men. 
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' ^ rU proves ;« hiTf that^ l#t «8 have Mr awmg^ 

** We caJi, as well a$ me«, do auy tWng j 

1* Nay better too, perhaps— for now and theo, 

* These times produce soxqc bungling among men* 

** The men, who grant not much, allow us charms— 

** Are eyes, shapes, dimples, then, our only arms ? 

" In spite of lordly wits^^with force and ease, " 

« Can- 1 we write plays, dixmH Cur^ttei when wepkasfP^ 

Our author, hdWisver, professes hefself to be 
pleased with her allotted station, and to be am- 
bitious only to fill her ^'^ appropriated nich« ;*' to 
be the ** best thing of her own kind,** rather than 
an inferior of an higher order ; and to be an ex- 
cellent woman, rather than an indifferent man, — 
She wishes women to disclaim that something 
more than nature bestows, and books can teach. 

Via. ♦* that consummate knowledge of Ae worid, to 
^ whi^h a d^cat6 woman ha^ no fair areQues, and which, 
^* ^veii if she couM at(ai9> «he would nttGr be supposed 'to 
** come hpnettiy by.** 

In summing the evid^ik:^ of the ccHnpftrison of 
&e sexes, she Ventures to assert, that ^ women 
^^ have equal parts with the me&, but that diey 
^ are inf^ior as to mind!*^ Shs^ continues^ puri^ 
taiiicaUy and democrnititoHj?^ to comfort bersol^ 
that whateveif diitfefence nature m^y have madtf 
^ the caak of the s^xes^ Ihat ^^ at 1^^ ii> Chiisti 
*^ Je:^ufi they are ^uai, in w^om is no ^ rkh H^ 
*^ poor, bond nor free,,' vuik mrfinud^f* 

ASTiatever she has i^ad., and dae must be ^ 
lowed tQ have read many books,, sbcv^ by a refe* 
reip^e to the authprs^-«r^ndS^vow8 tQ teting^ fov* 
war4ss ftot J^s quotatkm^ but as if fuwijtoed fey 
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her o9m mind, and sometimes hef memory, mak- 
ing a literary and pedantic parade. In conver- 
sation she does not wisH the ladies to " take the 
" lead in metaphysical disquisitions, theological 
polemics, 

'' And find no end in wand'ring mazes lost ? 

In the Bangorian controversy, the seven pro- 
'. positions between the Jesuits and Jansenists, 

to occupy the professor's chair," to " criticize 

by Quintilian's rules, or to regulate a dramatic 

piece by Aristotle's clock^'* to be 
*^ Diseurs de bons mots, fades caracteres." 

But she takes care that her reader or hearer 
shall not escape without being tdd that she her- 
self, if not equal to man, is at least a virago^ ^^ the 
" best thing of her own kind," by mentiotiing the 
words metaphysical disquisitions ^ Bangorian con^ 
trover sy (it is a pity the Blagdon controversy had 
not then existed) Jesuits and JansenistSy 2uinti^ 
lianas Scales^, Aristotle's clock ! 

The innumerable instances of inconsistency 
which an attentive and consistent reader will 
meet with in perusing Mrs. More's works, are the 
most convincing proof that the lady wrote, riot 
because $he could, but because the Cacoethes 
Scrib^ndi was " upon her;" like the non-descript 
in his prayer, who begins a sentence, and trusts 
to Providence for the period, she proceeds with- 
out method or object, but writes a paragraph and 
wanders, nobody, no not even herself^ knows 
where, for materials for the next. I follow her 
pages, I have no other thread ; and wherever she 
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lias culled a few flowers, I snaejU, t^ them ai; I'giK 
along, being desitpu^ ofrbringitig. her boneless 
pages,, for t\\^ Ift^ftefitpf my reader,}i^othe most; 
<:pmpressed statg y and to ^nd wj^at where tfiero 
is. so much ch^ff; js] not ea^^^^ . . ., .. 

I . have: freq^ieptly. heard it observed, that it is. 
Ul-bred tq, dis.<;uss. thi^ological doctrines in com-^ 
pany, an4 as^oiten^ that the introduction of ppli* 
tics opght; to, be ayoided* Opr author s^ys — i . 

'^ As ia the mqsae^qs timf s in which we live it is iiext 
^< to impossible t(f^ pass aa evening in company but the talk 
" will so inevitably revert to politics, that, without any prc- 
" meditated design, every one present shall infallibly be able 
** to find out to "which side the other inclines ; why, in thj* 
** far higher eoncerti tif ^^tcrnal things^ * should we so care- 
** fully shun ^every bf^e^^ oppdrtunify 'of beatring everi'^^ 
'^ casxial tesfiimony to. the- part we. espcMisfi^^in vdigicm )l 
♦* Why, while we ipal;e it^ port of pf)p.n^j[yftc$n»qience;jte[ 
« leave no doubt on. the.niind of astrangsr^r jivhether, i^^i^^ 
" adopt the party of Pitt or Fox, shall \y;c:ebase to, kayfi.it, 
** very problematical whether wp belong to God or Baal ? 
•^ Why, in religiony as well as m politics, sjiould we not aQt 
** like people who, having their all at stake,' ^ciiitibt fofBeair' 
*inow and then adver^gitforinaoinelil 16 1)^ obgect of 
their grand cojicdro^ andcdrctqping, iKtieast^ an incidental 
intmatiimof theAi<ieJk>^|i^Uchth^^belQ^ - . , .^ , 

My reader iSrQo. doubt weJl awa3?e> and per-, 
haps fxom experience, . how hopelte^;anyattempb 
it is to endeavour by jtrgui^enty Jto cona^iy, ta 
<^^nvert a. person, we casu^ly meet Wilh to Quf> 
own oj^lons. . Men's ipii^ds are ra'Cher heatedj 
than open tp conviptian in such sh<«t disputes,; 
We may get qn^p^ies, but seldoin gain ff lends by. 
such conduct . A(fett^Ll>> this proposal* howeverg 
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II furnished fdr tw<»'ortlm€()lrr&gf&phs^ Md that 
was something fat A bo4k lA^er. If it be true, 
hr eKamplt, that she had prdef e^ the Curate of 
Blagd6ii'spteaching> or AtgtiiAg' artist the trlni^ 
tarian doctrine, or the creed,- by misnorher called 
AthaMBfaB) for it is yet uncert^ who the author 
is, the Saint of that nagi^i having had nothing M 
do in it, how corner it that she^ if he Were wrong, 
did not bring him over to her way of thinking ; 
for she had three argumentsf in her favour, the 
politeness of men to the women, the right to the 
last word, and a pair of swift rolling black eyes, 
which is certainly something in a debate ? Or, on 
the o.ther hai^d, haw happens it that he did not 
convert the lady to the church ?^7-Jttst because 
few conversions of that ha$ty, sudden mature tak^' 
place, and that men, on these occasions, argue 
rather for victory, than conviction artdimutiial edi- 
fication • Wifli such tempers, and piarticularly 
such a spirit as her$, for what purpose dispute 
about religion ? . .^ 

At her iOfWA h&mt^ I im infamied* oner of faer 
Asters, when Attm trentntni^ers^ takes c»e to in- 
troduce a converftailion^ <m reiigiofi, dUd whefi the 
sentiments of the visitaft«»^Me <^tk$ted, on^ of 
the five generally wkhdraws, andnot^s th«ih itt a 
book ki^ for ttie purpo$«i $ ««idif they happen to 
differ from their vie w^, particular ^re is ta&efi to 
propagati^ thttt $ach apeifson is a Uniearia^^ sUcb 
a person a SMinittn> one ^an^ A4$a^, another ttot' 
ortihodox^ ahd tfe^ fbquMtly with ^ deiiberatb 
purpose ta kgm^ fStmt iikM$iCUhr$. Whether fhe 
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Cucaie of Bbgdoa had twtr 4k&ppe!A ^asf «%* 
fif«89U>a that may be tortaced into hetefodosyi I 
ham nol leasoed ; bat m ^k bimigfct tke chatrgt', 
and iKuig caUed on to subftantiate k, theitt-can 
be BO: doubt of its being a faise and dleiiberateiy 
maficiatis charge. It is an indelible s&in on kef 
veracity/ 

As I am at liberty, if I tWnk it pfopet, to give 
the name of my informant, mouchhig for this feet 
in his own person, whose Yeracity is- miquestioii- 
able, let me from p. 56^ vol. 8, trsmscribe a- few 
lines, i^€^ the public may know this woman, who 
has passed herself so long as a candidate for 
canonisation » 

*'' Peopleavoid conversation on religion as exposing them- 
*^ selves io^ die- danger .pf pla5rntg wtth^edged 'tools. They 
^' mnrrhiric^rctigioB as^omcthing which in»ol»eB ooaft!^ 
*^ Mmy,. ^md dispntf;'; SDmctfaitiff ci^ jndadclkaly ^r am* 
*f cbievous ; ^pmedsjqg of an uifiamflwitDry t)ati«re^ iducb 
is to stiiT op ill hun^wrftMd ha^e^^.ifb^y cposid^ it M 
a q jfcsf i y n which ha$.twp. sides ; asr gf -a sort ofparty** 
** tusincjs, which se^ friend, at variaflcp* ^o npwb is^tb^ 
*^4K>tian adopted, that I have s^en announ$^d t\vo works of 
** considerable mejrit, in which it vtras stipulated as^ an at- 
**' traction, that the ^uhj^ct of religion^, as bein^^ Utcely to 
^* excite anger and party-diistinictionr, slibuld be carefully 
** cxduAed. SucK w ihi? worMy idea* of the spirit ot that 
*■ religion, wiio8e> ^ect object it was to bring peace land 
** goaJLmU ktmen (^* 

This is H. More. — ^If Mrs. More- cofcld not 
li9tentati^qiK)tatbnofatext'0fsett^re^ with- 
out unjustly, iOogically, as Wdl as Uncharitably, 
dedtseing the iaise^onelusion of beter6do3^> and 
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consi4«Cins tbe iodividuil as a proper cibject of 
persecution and destruction, she who imagines 
herself> and wishes the world to regard her, as a 
pe^r^n pf extraQtdinary attainments, how could 
she reccAnnieod it to ladies in general, to make, 
religion a principal subject of conversation, since 
many who do not think themselves the" best 
" thing of itskinjd,'* might stir up in the. heat of 
debate ill-huniours, mischief, strife, and ha,tred, of 
very seri9Uf ; cpnst^quence. It is by this artful con- 
duct, however,, that she has blazed abroad her 
reputation for piety and excellence so long, and 
it wa^ by over-acting herchvacter of cunning and 
mischief, she has ascended like a sky-rocket and. 
exploded, and now sunk down to rise no more. 
. In one of the Qojaversations just allyded to at 
her own house, whi^re is that elegance t^f manners,' 
that good breeding, which a writer on female' 
education ought not only to know a^ad recom-' 
mend, but studiously in her own practice to ob- 
serve ? The gentleman expected to riieet witli*;a 
love of information, a desire to communicate 
knowledge; that affability, which excites a collir, 
siori of ideas, to promote mutual benefit or plea-, 
sure; that liberality and charity,. v^bich cheerfulJy, 
a.llows for the varieties of sentiment and diflFerence> 
in opinion, when they occur, which must inevitably* 
exist in individual minds ; but he was disappointed,* 
for H. More seemed rather to watch for sopie 
occasion of censure, of misrepresientation, to gra^^ 
tify the malicious pride of her mystical system,^- 
the existence of which he did not then kjoow^ 
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thin ^^ wi^ iBdeekness instruct, or receive a rea«» 
" son of the hope" entertained by the person who 
bore his part in discourse. 

On the subject of conversation, my author con- 
tinues to direct ladies to talk to strangers on that 
subject they may be thought to be best acquainted 
with; to manage with discreet modesty the dan* 
gerous talent of wit ^ not to indulge humour, mi- 
micryj imitation or buflfboneryj to avoid the affec- 
tation of exclaiming that " they are thankful theif 
" are not geniuses ;" not to think themselves hum- 
ble because they are not ingenious ; and liot to 
acciise themselves, from vanity, of faults from 
which they are known to be exempt. They are 
taught to speak little of themselves, or not at all, 
and not to publish their faults, rather than oot be 
the subject of public talk; not to accuse them- 
selves of all sins in the gross, that their friends 
may contradict them ; and of all things, not to be 
foolishly angry if their friends should be so uncivil 
as to grant their charge against themselves, of be- 
ing guilty of the infr?iction of the whole -decalogue 
and more, with many other ramifications of the 
offspring of vanity. With great " seriousness'' 
they are guarded against telling stories, even if 
they themselves had been eye witnesses^ or even 
where their friend knew the man, who remem- 
bered the woman, who conversed with the person, 
who actually beheld the wonder, and never to di- 
vulge a secret. The writer on female education, 
can it be. possible from the company she has kept, 
finds it necessary to warn the British ladies against 
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sweajcing, osi account of its ^inltlin^^s and iii<« 
decency. 

Among the deep, but less Qbv{ous ini^qhiefs of con^i' 
versatian#, misj'epfres^ntaiian must nQt Ue overlooked. 
Self-love is continually at work» to give to. all we say a 
** bfas in our own favour. The counteraction of thb fault 
** should be set about in the earliest stages of education. If 
*^ young persons have not been discouraged in the natural, 
** bul evil, properuity to relate every £spute they have had 
<< with others ta theii- own advantage ; if they have oot 
<< been trained (o the boqaden duty of doing justice even to 
*^ those with whom they are a^t variance ; if they have not 
^< beeg^led to ainxat a complete impartiality in their little 
'^ narratives, and instructed never to tak^ advantage of the 
** absence of the other party, in order to make the story 
" lean to their own side more than the truth will admit ; 
** how shall we in advanced life look for correct habits^ 
** for unprejudiced representations, f6r fidelity, accuracy^ 
*^ and unbiassed justice? 

. " Yet, how often in society, otherwise respectable, are 
** we pained with narrations in which prejudice warps, and 
^^ self-love blinds ! How often do we see, tlu^t withholding 
** part of a truth answers the worst ends of a falsehood ! 
•* How often regret the unfair turn given to a cause, by 
"placing a sentiment in one point of view, which the 
" speaker had used in anodier ! the letter of truth preserved 
*> where its spirit is violated ! a superstitious escactness 8cni« 
puk>ttsly maintained ki the underparts.of a detail, in order 
to impress sufch an idea of integrity as diall gain cred^ 
** for the misr^pr^^cjfiery while he is designedly mistating 
** the leading principle. How may we observe a new cha- 
" racter given to a feet by a different look, tone, or em- 
** phasis, which alters it as much as words could have donef 
** the false impression of a sermon conveyed, when we do 
not like thepreacher, or when through him we wish to 
make religion itself ridiculous J the care to avoid liiboral 
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^ Hamuli^, w:hiie the misdiief i» betur tfibcfctf by tfitf isU^ 
** fair quotation of a passage' divested of ks conttoet ; tlte 
'* briapng tog|9lher dettiehed partidaA of a^ su^eeti^ and 
«* making those parts ludieroiM^ wheir eottnebted» vvhick 
** w^e serious in dieir distinct position! the intidttomsusie 
made of a* sentiment by vspreseMing it as die cpinun^ of 
him who had only bio^ght* it forwsufd in^ ovist ta expose 
^> it ! the relating opinions y^Mth had itietdy beetf pUf hf- 
^* potheticidtyy as if diey Wei« tto atvow^ prin^ipld^ o^ hifA 
** we would discredk ! that sabtb Atb(^io6d whicb 19 so 
** m»de to inc^t^^^iGfrttfe widi a ei^tftiiri ^cmntity of tmtfa^ 
•*" riiat the most sjbilfiil moral chetnSiit caiinot analyze or sc- 
** pscrate diem ! for a good misreprefenfer knowff ifiat a 
** successful Ke must have a certain idftision of truth', or it 
^ will not go down. And this^ amalgamatJon is die test of 
•*• hfe skill ; as too mticA trtith would' dfeffeat the end of his 
••'mischief; and too /??rf<? would' destroy the belief of the 
•* hearer. All that indefinable ambiguity and eq^ui vocation ; 
*< ^ that pr^knt deceit, which ifi^raidier implied than ex- 
<* pressed; those mbre ddicsttii' artificer of die schl60l of 
^ Loyola and of CfaesM&dd^ whieh- allow vA v(Act» we 
^ dare not denjp a^tnith, yet so tb'dsspusoand disoolonr itV 
** Aat tb^tmih weiebte shidLnot Fclembk die trutlv w<b 
*< heard .' I^^ese md Ml the da^ousnnd shades^ of simulacioti 
1* and dissimulation wil^be^ciu^efiill]^ guarded- agftkut in the 
* ' conversation ^of vi^lant ohnsdans. ' ' 

. Nowy V9wi(^, ttcolleet i£ yida bahre vead^t aad* if 
not^ inmiediately perusie tUe^BfadgiiDn ckMilrdv<0ilsys. 
when; you^ will £nd all your virtuous kdmg$ 
^ookad afei seeing this deiriU cioiii^ hkh^i m- aft 
an^ o& Mght; in the ^aipir 0$ ^ iKtonmiH^ vASA 
9paiklin|r black ayes'; sete^^lMr* h€it» i$ mi^ iMtHi^ 

practiffirth/ fl]0< Am here' so:^ w^ dk^eiMS^ ^nA^ f&i^ 
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bids the British ladies. But she will " deceive 
" the nations" no longer. 

*^ SQme women indulge diemselves in sharp raillery, un- 
** feeling wit| and cutting sarcasms, from the consciousness^ 
** it is to be feared, that they are secure from the danger of 
" being called to account ; this license of speech being en- 
" couraged by the very circumstance which ought to sup- 
" press k. To be sevetc, because they can be so with im-* 
.^* punity, is ^ most ungenerous reason. It is taking a base 
<< and dishonourable advantage of their sex, the weakness of 
*^ which, instead of. tempting them to commit offences be-^- 
*^ cause they can fommit them with safety, ought rather to 
'*ma|ce them more scrupulously careful to avoid indiscre* 
*' tions for which no reparation can be demanded, . ^Vhat 
** can be said for those who carelesly involve the injured 
" party in consequences from which they know themselves 
" are exempted, and whose very sense of their own security 
^* leads them to be indifferent to the seciirity of others ?" . 

Alas ! how easy it is to preach ! how difficult 
to practice! H. More! thou art the woman! 
Recollect " private accusations" against more? 
than one clergyman ! How many clergymen 
have you described as heterodox, as Jacobins, 
&c..? And without the least provocation from 
some of them -, and all this with the wicked pur- 
pose of ruining them. I have no doubt but you 
have frequently, since your late detections, re- 
volved and recollected all the circumstances of 
your conduct to these individuals, some of whom 
despised, as I am well informed, to take any no- 
tice, on account of your sex, and for many other 
reasons, of your wtcjced behaviour ; and I have 
no doubt your conscience has often upbraided 
you, and I have heard, that in soliloquy you have 
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apostrophized, " Verily I am guilty concerning 
*' these brethren, and therefore is this evil now 
" come upon me.?' 

Mrs. More recommends her pupils! the ladies 
of the British empire. 

Never gratify yotir own humour, by hazarding what^ 
you suspect may wound any present in their persons, con- 

V, nections, professions in life, or religious opinions ; and do 
not forget lo qxamine whether the laugh your wit has 

** raised be never bought s^t this expence." 

There are some clergymen whom H. More, 
with the deliberate purpose of injuring, has called 
Socinian in religion^ and Jacobin in politics ! . 

The chapter on Sensibility (p. 106) I began 
with mucli expectation, not of edification indeed, 
but of pleasure and delight. I have, however, 
met with but cold common-place receipts for some 
of the fantastic, affected, nervous; vain, singular, 
hysterical oddities and peculiarities, of delirious 
or sick-minded women. Although she has fur- 
nished the ladies with a chapter on Definitions, 
she, however, does not-even attempt to define the 
subject of the present chapter. Instead of her 
own mystical and cold-hearted philosophy, which 
but too often represents the amiable sensibilities 
of the sex as a foolish tenderness, she might have 
adopted the elegant one of Sterne. " Dear Sensi- 
bility ! Source of all that is precious in our joys, 
or costly in our sorrows !" But Sterne she had 
already mentioned with disrespect. He was no 
mystical divine, his sermons are rational and pos- 
sess more merit than many such works a^ hers. 
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Steme will liw ; t>iit H. More is dead. Besides 
Sterne, dieve were mmj other sources : it was sen« 
(sibility paralysed the finger of the Indian on the 
b^l^s of the Mi^ippi) when his piece was levelled 
at Mr. Rotherham (pugg-pufgy) so astJiafhe 
could not pull the tri|;ger for the de^niction of a 
fellow creature ; it was sensibility compeikd the 
Africaa damsel «iid her nsother, when Mr. Park, 
wet and wearied, in a deluge of rain, sought shel- 
ter under a tree, to sing thelmprovisatore, 

** Let us pity ths white m^i under our tree, be has no 
^* wife to grind liiai com, no mother to bring him milk s 
^^ wet and weary, Itt «s pity the white man." 

And it was sensibility, when they saw a respect- 
able and honest man, Mr. Bere, with an amiable 
pompaiiioo, on the brink of degradation, about to 
be hurled, from credit and rank, to the most de*- 
plorabie state of wretchedness and want, to which 
H. More and her friends and co-adjutors had de- 
voted him, induced certain individuals to write in 
his favour, to ^dmiqister the balm of consolation^ 
to mingle their tears with theirs, when periiaps a 
tear, a good wish, or a prayer, was all some of 
them could bestow, l^t on whatever subject 
Mrs. More may be competent to write, she ought 
not to meddle with sensibility. She is too selfish 
to feel for another ; the afans^deeds of her right 
•are seen by her left hand ; she casts her bread on 
the waters to take it up immediatefyi a trumpet 
always goes before her; and her tears, if she 
can shed any, like the crocodiles, have theif re-< 
ward in full view y (ot hfr maxim is, ^ Quis ^nim 
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Vhlutem aMjplectitur ipsi^^ pr^mia si t^lfts.^ 
Mrs. Yearsley Was allowed no merit, unies^ isht 
took a ticket from H. More 9 and M)c$. CovAtf, 
Mr. Bere,' aiid some athers> must have their lite>- 
rary property, as well as their gt>od name, fiichisd 
from thenii^ for no other reason than b^ause they 
would not stoop to burn incense to her, nor be- 
smear her talents with ^^ oil cff fool," 

* She, however, tells u» that 

^< Ungovemed sensibilfry is apt to give a wrong direc« 
<< don to its anxieties ; and its afiectidn often falls shott of 
^ the true end of friendship. If the object of its r^ard 
*^ happen to be sick, what enquiries ! what prescriptions ! 
*^ Yet is this sensibility equally alive to the immortal inte- 
** rests of the sufferer ? Is it not silent and at ease when it 
** contemplates the dearest friend persisting in opinions 
•* essentially dangerouis ; in practices unquestionably wrong ?- 
" What a want of real sensibility, to fed for thepain^ but 
'* not for the danger of those we love ? Now see whit sdfrt 
** of sensibility the Bibl^ teaidhes 1 * Thou shalt not hate 
'' thy brother in thine hearty but thou shalt in any wise 
<< rebuke hiniy and shalt not svffer sin upon him,* But 
let sensibility ** figure to itself the bare possibility that the 
** familiar friend is going down to the gates of death, un- 
•* repenting, unprepared, artd yet \iAwanled !** 

Let me here observe, what my, as well as my au- 
thor's reader, must have long ago perceived, ihkt 
this lady is sure to make a transition from every 
subject to a religious application. Of this I do 
not disapprove ; but to have his religion always 
on his tongue, and to " spiritualii^e'* every subject, 
looks somewhat suspicious. It serves here to piit 
me in mind of 2001. a year, Mrs. Cowley, Mrs, 
Yearsley, bible plays and tragedies, the po^Ji <rf 
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Sabfina, Mr. Jay's communion and quarrel, *^ pri« 
^^ vate accusations/' ^' he is a Socinian ;* ^* he is sL 
*^ Jtcobin/' But that I m^y for once discharge 
my duty, let me here exhort Mrs. H« More to be 
late and early at the throne of grace, and let her 
ask pardon of the individuals she has so irreparably 
injured, and Implore forgiveness from God. Let 
her come candidly before the public, which she 
has abused, and make her apology f(»r the strife 
she has artfully and wickedly fomented, and the 
divisions she perpetuates, by means, as mean and 
disgraceful, as they are sihfiil. Few sinners have 
more heinous sins to repent of than the list above 
enumerated ; they are in their own nature of a 
very black dye,' and they are much aggravated by 
her attainments, and great profession of superior 
sanctity ; and as I am in duty bound, I will not 
cease to pray that God may open her eyes, while 
it is " the accepted time and day of salvation," 

. As instances of mistaken sensibility are quoted, 
observations made by open-hearted^, indiscreet 
girls : such as 

*< Th^t warm friends must make warm enemies ;" — that 
" the generous lov0 and hate wifii all their hearts ;" — Aat 
" a reformed rake makes the best husband;" — that " there 
*^ is no medium in marriage, but that it is a state* of ex(^ui* 
<< site happiness or exquisite misery.'* 

Against these injudicious and hastily received 
aphorisms of indiscreet young girls (for Mrs More 
herself took care to have more discretion than ta 
believe these maxims) she warns her readers, and 
illustrates the success of these evil sayings oq 
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young women^ by the manher in which comedies 
in general end. Here the lady was at home ; for 
as she wished to monopolize the education of the 
public to herself^ it was necessary all women 
should be deterred from entering into the holy of 
holies, from going behind the scenes, attending 
the representation or reading of dramatic works, 
but herself For all but hferself, holy priestess, 
are in danger of being defiled thereby. 

But however the author may act or think, I 
will prove my readiness to give her credit when- 
ever I think she deserves it. I therefore tran- 
scribe the following short paragraph, p. 138, vol. 8, 
which, whatever the heart may be, discovers ob- 
servation and judgment. 

<^ When feeling stimulates only to self-indulgence ; when 
^^ the more exquisite ajBFections of sympathy and pity eva- 
*^ porate in sentiment, instead of flowing out in active cba-- 
rity, and affording assistance, protection, or consoladon 
to every species of distress within its reach ; it is an evi- 
*^ dence that the feeling is of a spurious kind ; and imtead 
*^ of being nourished as an amiable tenderness, it should be 
<« subdued as a fond and base self-love." 

In p. 141, we meet the following passage, to 
which the public is indebted for that admirable 
poem, from the pen of a man of real genius, Peter 
Pindar's Nil Admirart. 

** Th^ poets again, who to do them justice, are always ready 
^* to lend a helpipg hand when any mischief is to be done,. 
•* have contributed their full share towards confirming these 
*< feminine follies : they have strengthened by adulatory 
^* maxims, sung in seducing strains, those faults which 
** their talents and their influence should have been employed 
w in correcting.'* 
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Slie very justly madfe ^ chaise against the froete 
Without naming hersfelf, as she was sensible $b& 
was ft min6r in the art ; for her mischief is all in 
prose. She certainly has her share in corrupting 
the people, religiously and morstfly. She hks 
made herself of some consequence in being no- 
ticed by Peter; 

Psage 149. The alteration in the fashion of 
visits en masse is ridiculed and lamented, on ac- 
count of the total suppression of conversation 
which it occasions; and an opportunity is laid 
hold of to tell us that she was acquainted with 
and enjoyed the friendship of the late Bishop 
Home, who particularly deplored the loss sus- 
tained in the mutual reciprocation of ideas, and 
the communion of kindred sympathies. Little 
instruction is here received by the observations of 
our author i for her sentences, like the objects she 
pursues, are frivolous, and the ideas^ if they be at 
all comprehensible, are transient and nugatory. 
On the opportunities she has had of observing 
life and manners in her visits to London, and she 
professes herself studious of human character, 
she expresses herself with flippant wit and un- 
successful humour. A mixture of awkward hu- 
mour, of wit that escapes before it is embodied 
with language, and of a mystical, unamiably 
described religion, characterize her strictures, 
not only on every moral subject, but on female 
education. A parallel is attempted between 
those ladies who ruin their husbands by play, 
wd the few, the T(ir(^ wves^ who^ by giving 


iJiemfielTes up tx) study^ shew an indifferetfiM l<>- 
wards tbeir husbands, and neglect their chiidren 
and household. The canity and pedantry df a li- 
terary woman is j^emaiked ; and we are told, that 
she who is vain of her reading, would he foolishly 
vain of something eke if she had read notHng, 
Considering Mrs. More'« low origin, her real lite- 
rary character as a ^' Miss Moon," who has bor- 
rowed from " kind lads,** or stolen from Mf s* 
CJowley and Mrs. Yearsley, the disposition hete 
censured, arrogant pride, is in no woman more 
disgusting than in herself. Affecting a superiority 
to Mrs, Cowley, to whom in no respect she was 
equial, and to Mrs. Yearsley, to whom she was su- 
perior, not in birth or genius, but only in the acci- 
dental circumstance of her father's teaching a cha- 
rity school, from which she derived the advantage 
of a better education, she extends her presump- 
/ tion to the church, and exhibits, her supercilious- 
ness to Mr. Bere, in the Blagdon dispute, whose 
lather is known to have served his Majesty in the 
navy. But of this more hereafter. 

Not to enumerate the public pleasures and 
amusements, the round of which she kersetf has 
patroied, there is nq gre^t policy, or any very 
high degree of religious purity, in a total renun- 
ciation of them. If she had declaimed against 
the perpetual pursuit, or the eternal continuity of 
them by individuals,* all wise men would unite 
with her; but, I conceive, few men, who have in- 
tellect sufficient to comprehend the nature of re- 
ligion and of good government, would think it 
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political to destroy the upper and lower rooms, 
pump-room, the public gardens, and the theatres, 
at Bath, London, and elsewhere. Surely she. 
would spare the play-houses, of which she her- 
self has been so much enamoured, since at the age 
of threescore and two, with all her piety, she has 
re-published her own plays ! But what consistency 
can be expected from her non-descript principles, 
who has waged war with philosophy, the arts and 
|biences, and declares them hostile to Christianity* 

She puts me in mind of an old acquaintance, 
who travelled the country as a player, but with 
bad success. He at last, when he could not get 
bread by it, began to think, like H. More, that 
theatrical spectacles tended to corrupt the morals 
of the people, arid conceived the idea, if not of 
writing, at least of speaking against the corrup- 
tions of the stage. Accordingly he dressed him- 
self in sable, " was converted," became a " se- 
" rious christian," and preached against the play- 
house ! This is a fact. 

Mrs. More and this gentleman are not the 
only instai;ices of sinners becoming the apologists 
of virtue. 

Mrs. More forgets that at public places the 
sexes form an acquaintance^ and that afterwards 
they may see these ladies in the bosom of their 
own families. 

Not only because it is in unison with my own 
taste, for Lady Mac and myself always disliked 
cards, but in justice to Mrs. More, and with a 
view to public utility, I transcribe a paragraph, 
p. 196. 


^M forbear to dascant on those serious and ixiterestiii^ 
** rites, for the more augt^ and soljemn celebration of which^ 
*^ Fashion nightly convenes these splendid, myriads to. her 
" more siimptuous. temples. Rites ! which, when en* 
** gaged in with due devotion, absorb the whole so^l, and 
** call every passion into exercise, , except indeed those of 
. " love, and peace, and kindness and gentleness* Inspiring 
•*Vites ! which stimulate fear,' rouse hdpe, kindle zeal J 
" quicken dulness, sharpen discernment, exercise memory, 
*< inflame curiosity ! Rites I in short, in the due per-^* 
" formance of vvhich all the energies and attentions,^ all tbq 
*^ powers and abilities;, all the abstraction and exertion, all 
** the diligence and devotedness, all the sacrifice of time, all 
** the contempt of ease, all the neglect of sleep, all the obli-» 
'' vion of care, all the risks of fortune ; all these are con- 
** centrated to one point ; a point in which the wise and 
" the weak, the learned and the ignorant, the fair and the 
** frightful, the sprightly and the dull, the rich and the poor, 
** the patrician and plebeian, meet in one common and uni« 
** form equality ; an equality as religiously respected in 
** these solemnities, in which all distinctions are levelled at 
*^ a blow, as it is combated in all other instances." 

Now whether Mrs. More's practice in the ar- 
ticle of card playing gives the lie to her writing I 
cannot say, for I have but little knowledge of her 
personally, and my Lady has never seen her 3 I, 
therefore, am willing to give her credit in this re- 
spect. But alas ! I do not advance far before I 
meet with cause to lament the infirmities of hu- 
man nature, and the imbecility of female charac- 
ter. The abhorrence expressed by Peter, when 
he visited the household of Nero, and his indig- 
nation on the sight,of the inhuman sports of the 
arena, jire remarked; yet no disapprobation what- 
ever is intimated of the conduct of the professors 


! 
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pf the true aod cefoimcd tclipon of Jesus fitting 
out large binkMngs of woody loaded witii men, 
anns andcomlmstiblesy to nieet the chnstian sub- 
jects of his most Catholic Majesty, and of the late 
most Christian King, with eager desire for the 
glory of '^ sinking, burning, and destroying" each 
other; no, nor of the uncharitable practice oS 
*^ aiokifig, bumiog and destioying," to aU eter* 
fdty^ our very neighbours, if they happm la break 
their eggs «i the wroag end, or choose not to 
repeat such a creed as we think proper to make. 
To promote war and desolation, she has published 
" many little cheap tracts ;" but to encourage 
charity and peace, she has not spoken a word. 
Her character is not difficultly ascertained; she 
has written and acted too much not to be knows 
as an accompKshed hypocrite. If nations pm- 
fessing Christianity, and persons aflfecting a purer 
system than their neighbours, hate each other, 
and fight battles, and carry on wars, as often, and 
as bloodily, as if they were heathen?, what are we 
to think, but that either Christianity, at least as 
they profess it, is not true, oi; that they are not of 
the right faith . Yet this is the character and prac- 
tice of H. More ! 

In p. 22T, there is. a long note respecting 
Mr. Law's'' serious call to a desuout andAoljf life^^ 
whi<;h she strongly reconuneads to' awaken sin* 
ners; '' buV' she adds, *' even in this work I^w is 

Bot a sqfe guide to emngeUcat l^ht.'' As » 

preaeheT' of repentanee^. Law has no 8i^>enor ; 

as afkreachcr of salvatioa on. saiptural grounds^ 




^ I mould foUtm other gmks.^* " What need 
*^ have we o£ further eridence" of her neordc-i 
scripttsai ? Law^s reli|^iioa aod doctrme, repent* 
iance, is defined and koowi^; H. Movers; '^ evan* 
*^ gelkallighty' ^ other guides,** is imdetined, there- 
fore not known. It k something mystical ; it is 
not a *^ reasonable service." In perusing her 
wwks, the mind is kd into a st&te of inteliectual 
retrogradation, the more we read and hear of her 
noft-descriptism, the less we know of it. 

From p. 233 to 260 we have some useful prac- 
I t^cal preaching. 

i Approaching now (p. 272) the conclusion of 

her wodc, an Amlysis, or rather a Syllabus of the 
** Doctrines of Christianity^* are laid, before us \ 
and this is done by giving an abridged account of 
the system, laying, as u^ual, its foundation in the 
** fall of man," and the consequent corruption of 
. human nature. 

The flimsy arguments in proof of human cor^ 
niption^ are the simplicity and credulity of child- 
ren, the existence of law and lawyers, death and 
5ick3aies% war, bars* and bolts, bonds and securi* 
ties, individual suspicion. From scripture her 
arguments are, " God saw the wickedness of maft 
*• was.grejtf, and that every imagpination of the 
*^ thojigfets erf his heart was only evil contintially." 
'^ Qod looked upon the earth, and behold it was 
•* cpnMpt,!' &c. This befom the flood ; but of 
tha Qo^siQgQny smd the Mythos, in tiss: first diap; 
of Genssisit oot of ther apple» has- she made any 
menlrao^ Since th^itood^from^Dairidl's co]|i{daints 
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and confessions of sins. In the gospel^ from our 
Lord's reproof of Peter, " thou savourest not the 
things that be of Grod, but those that be of man.** 
If, ye were of the worlds the world would love 
his own; but I have chosen you out of the world, 
" therefore the world hatetb you." " We know 
" that we are of God, and the world lieth in 
" wickedness." She says, " the heathen, to whom 
" he has not sent the light of the gospel, will pro- 
bably not be judged by the gospel. But with 
whatever mercy he may judge those who, living 
in a land of darkness, are without knowledge 
of his revealed law, ow business is not with 
" them, but with ourselves." 

Here she has conceded too much, and brought 
her fabric about her ears. That doctrine must be 
defended by an abler pen than hers, otherwise it 
will prove untenable. The horrors of the con- 
sequences of ** her peculiarities" seem here to. 
have struck her and she sinks down. Her views 
of Christianity are not just. 

From the epistles, however, more plausible 
texts are brought forward to maintain the doctrine 
of the fall and corruption. Those who wish to be 
satisfied on this subject, will consult the writings 
of the Unitarians, Socinians, and the Trinita- 
rians. The doctrine of atonement is of course 
maintained, as well as that of free grace, and 
sectarian Antinomianism disavowed. The abso- 
lute necessity of a change of heart and life, and 
the influences of the Holy Spirit are insisted on, 
and I think not unscriptuially ; and some pains 
are tak^n to maintain the existence o( the devil. 
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about whose destruction and banishment from this 
world, she declares herself much alarmed. But 
of that, I think, there is little danger^ when so 
notoriously holy a person as hefself Encourages his 
practices and reign, by " inventing falsehoods j*' 
under the pretence of illness, confines herself to 
write, correct, instruct, and entreat all whom sh^ 
can influence or move, to come forward, to " make 
" the Curate of Blagdon a liar;" endeavours to ruin 
the reputation of others who have never provoked 
her, by publishing, with the cunning and artfulness 
of the black monarch himself, libels and calumnies. 
There is no danger, while " such excellent per- 
" sons" faithfully serve him, that his infernal ma- 
jesty shall be dethroned or guillotined. H. More 
lis a rara avis indeed ; and, notwithstanding hef 
preaching, is one of his chief ministers, for he has 
servants of all denominations. I have heard of 
many authenticated facts, and which, were they 
not well authenticated, would be altogether in- 
credible, considering the character she has as- 
sumed. They will, I am told, soon see the light, 
The clergy are exhorted to plead the cause of the 
devil, and not to forget or neglect any opportunity 
of bringing his name forward in their sermons. 
Her words are (p. 3 13) — 

" May I, with great humility and respect, presume to 
*^ suggest to our divines that they would do well not to lend 
** their countenance to these modish curtailments of die 
** Christian^aith ; nor to shun the introduction of this doc- 
*' trine (the devil) whenever it consists with their cabject 
" to bring it forward.'* 
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I'he published ^orks, avowed by Mrs. Mote, 
and of which I have here given an account, end with 
$1 chapter on the " Duty and Efficacy of Fra^er^^ 
of borrowed and transcribed ejccellence^ and it 
concludes with the following petition : 
. ^' She earnestly implores that Beings who can m^e the 
^^ meanest of his creatures instrunajental to his glory^ to blessr 
** this humble attempt to those for whom it was written, may 
^^ she, without presumption^ entreat that this work of Christ 
^^ tian Charity may be reciprocal, and that those who peruse 
these pages niay put up a petition for her, that in the great 
day to which we are all hmglJBg, sbe may not be found 
fo have suggested to others what she herself did not believe, 
!^ or to h^ve recomngb^ed wiba,t ^h^ did np.t desire to prac* 
'^; tise ? In that aw&il day of everUstlng d^cisiQi}, may bodi 
<< the reader and the writer be pardoned and accepted, * not 
*^for any work of righteousness whych they have dofie^ 
** but through the merits of the G^eat Intercessor." 

Upon this, I have only tp remark, that during 
the two last years which I have passed at Bath^ 
' BrisJtpl^ and the neighbourhood, I have read every 
thing on the BJagdon conti:over«y> of which I shall 
subjoin a cursory review ; I have made enq.uiry 
wto the facts, and real chara9ters of the diiFerent 
parties, 'and witl^ deep regret I lament, on account 
of the former credit and character of H. More, 
that that dispute had ever existed. Alas ! alas ! 
^las ! " Tlie heart is deceitful above all things^ and 
" desperately wicked: zvho can know itP^* 
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SROKT 


REVIEW 


-OF 


THE BLAGDON DISPUTE. 


^^^^^^f 


JljY the consent of Mr. Bere, the Cufate> and at 
the request of H. More, a Sunday school was 
lestablished at Blagdon. The teacher, H» Young, 
agreeably to Mrs. More's avowed plan, did not 
coniine^himself to the instruction qf children, brat 
extended it to adults. Reading and writing were 
pot only taught, but hislessooks extend^^d to preach- 
ing and prayer, in an extempore naianhier; Expie^ 
rience$ were narrated, confessions heard, scrip- 
tures were expounded by ignorance, sudden and 
epileptical conversions had taken place, and many 
extr^vaganciiQs^ pi:actised> disgraceful t^ ttM reli- 
gioDj and offensive to decency. The individual 
teitoper al§o o£ thje^ te^hej? is. proved to have be^en 
t^. of a oi^ddler in docaestic and private affaim. 
Of these eccentricitie3 infonnation was given to 
. Mr^. More> which she acknowledged in t^o im- 
perious and consequential a manner* Here is 
Mrs. More*s fijst fault. Gccentrldtifis a«e. caon- 
tinued and justified. 
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The Curate now communicates with his Rector, 
Dr. Grossman, who acts properly; and the school- 
master is, by the Bishop, ordered to be dismissed. 
Sir A. Elton, with some non-descripts, come into 
the lady's ranks, and they rally their forces^ and 
attempt a re-hearing. A. day is fixed at Blagdon, 
where the Curate takes care to have a number of 
clergymen and very respectable gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, to re-examine witnesses, whose 
integrity Sir A. and his protogee thought proper, 
but very indecently, to question. It was on the 
12th of Nov. 1800, for ever memorable by the 
strange speech which Sir Abraham made to his 
witnesses — " This is not a court which can take 
cognizance of peijury, nor can any one be called 
to account for what he says here." Sir A. Elton 
has not denied this, though he has attempted to 
explain it away as " innocent when decomposed'^ 
TThis meeting decided in favour of the Curate, on 
which " secret accusations" are lodged with the 
Bishop and Dr. Crossman against him. The in- 
fluence of some other Bishop is said to have been 
made use of to gain over Dr. Moss, the Chancel- 
lor^ tS " raise his father's arm against the unfor- 
" tmiate Mr. Bere." The Rector is addressed by 
Mrs. More and sbme others, his virtue fails him, 
and he denies his Curate, as he would his master, 
under similar temptations. The Curate is dis- 
missed by mandate, and the day of his departure 
fixed by notice given. He is then deserted by 
the body of his neighbours and brethren 3 «ome 
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of whom joined in Secret accusations ; Hut* a cer- 
tain number of virtuous characters, who know 
nothing of tergiversation, adhere to his cause, 
being that of the church, of established and pub- 
lic instruction, and from sympathy, friendship or 
abhorrence of injustice, to himself individually. 
Mr. Bere, finding his Rector and the Bishop in- 
exorable, and hisicuracy, his livilig, and his gown 
about to be rent from him, and his^ name to be 
declared for ever infamous, publishes the whole 
correspondence, by the title of " Blagdon Contro- 
*' versy." Sir A. Elton, who by visits to the gen- 
try of the neighbourhood, and other means, had 
detached all he could from the interests ' of the 
Curate, promises, and at last publishes a Letter .to 
Mr. Bere, in defence of H. More, whom, not- 
withstanding the meanness and wickedness of her 
^* secret accusations/' which she either durst not 
or could not, though challenged afe^he same time 
with the Bishop, substantiate, he exhibits on the 
pinnacle of human excellence. The true charac- 
ter of this performance, except the praises bf his 
client, is, that the more we read it the less we 
knozv of its object. 

Immediately was published a Letter, addressed 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, by the Rector 
of Chelvey, suggesting a plan of national educa- 
tion, to supersede the necessity for Sunday school^ 
and warning the country against the probable con^ 
sequences of non-descript methodism. This book 
was well calculated to draw the public attention 
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towards Blagdon; and presently an Expostalktoty 
letter, in all thie excellence of writing, ascribed 
to a man of rank and fortune, and another, from 
a man also ofxatik ted excellence, were published, 
which at once gave celebrity to the dispute, and> 
in the end, re-instated the Curate, the license 
which was given to a disciple of the elect hidf 
being recalled. A short time befiire this, Mr. fiere 
had published his Appeal to the Public, iti an- 
. swer to Sir Abraham, on which the Baronet and 
his book disappeared; Sir A. is returned, but the 
pamphlet is buried in oblivion. 

The wickedness of thie object proposed to them* 
selves in this persecution of an innocent man, by 
Sir A. and H. More, only because he presumed 
to censure the conduct c^ the schoolmaster, is al* 
most incredible. He was to be turned out of the 
curacy, then tried as denying the Trinity, and to 
be deprived of his living and stripped of his gown. 
They declared they had evidence sufficient for this 
proceeding ; and if the public voice had not exe* 
crated their conduct, they would have accom-» 
plished their design. 

Immediately on his reinstatement by Dr» Moss, 
dispatched to Bath from his father the Bishop, 
the signatures of nine clergymen were prx)cured 
by the industry of Mrs, More and her party, who 
always work secretly and under ground, to cori^ 
tradict the Curate^ in some facts advanced ; and 
defeated in her original and flagrantly wicked par« 
pose, she now stoops to the mean drudgery of, by 
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private influence with her friends, and acquaih-» 
tances, to procure advertisements/ with aa niany 
signatures ^s possible, to destroy the veracity 
of Mr. Bkrt, and to protract animosity in the 
niiighbourhood, attended with the disgusting 
arid shocking circumstances of men^ who ought 
to be respectable^, soliciting people to sign back- 
wards and forwards in the same catx§e ! All this 
while H. More, pretending to be iil^ and reported 
by her friends to be dying, because she was 
ashamed, on the publication of Mi*. Bere's Address 
to her, to come out and publicly shew herself, is 
busily engaged, with some help, in preparing 
*' Animadversions on the Curate's Three Publica^' 
**^tions." 

Of Mrs. More's" Animadversions" on the 
Curate's three books, I promised here to take some 
notice. That will be but short, and of its brevity 
my reader will have little reason to ccmiplain; 
The book was chiefly written by Hannah, here 
she ,is not altogether a " Miss Moon," and the 
other parts by a ** damned poet." The mother 
of this book is d woman of imagination, but she 
imagines mischief, and fabricates and publishes 
felsehoods-of really honest and good men, with 
the same moral non-chalance and contempt of the 
evangelical golden rule, with which she would 
eonceive atid bring forth a dramatic character in 
a play. The foster-father has also been sipping 
and even licking up some drops of the heavenly 
spring, which have been left as dregs in the cup 
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of the learned ; but having no natural imagination, 
if all the paper in the King's printing-office were 
made into kites, it would not. buoy him up one 
hundred yards the Parnassian hill. Ifis paper- 
kite always comes down with him, and he breaks 
a leg or an arm, and is sure every time to /^ be 
*^ damned." The luckless wight must now try 
hin hand at prose, in hopes of " working out his 
^' salvation" among the non-descripts, and by a 
strange intellectual imbecility in what ought to be 
a work of facts, truths, demonstration and reason- 
ing, he employs on prose more imagination than 
ever he could muster before, in the delineation of 
the characters of a ^' damned play/' Reader \ 
what beauty or comeliness, what natural . graces 
can you suppose the offspring produced from the 
commerce of such niinds to possess ? In plain 
English, it is a farrago of falsehood throughout, 
unworthy of a more particular criticism, unnoticed 
by every liberal person, from which all turn away 
with disgust, delivered gratis to, but rejected by, 
the public, the production of the forlorn paroxysm 
of defeated malignity, and hostility to the church 
and rational religion, which has reduced H. More, 
and her party, tp the disgraceful necessity of de- 
fending many fdseboods by many others. As 
she has thus succeeded in getting this minor poet, 
this praise-Godrbare-bones, by madly making a 
work of argument and fact a work of fiction, and 
by so doing damn himself in prose, now " twice 
•* damned ;'' it h not improbable but she may prer 
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Vail with Sir A. Elton^ already danuied in pre^se, 
to break out into poetry, that he also may be 
^'damned in verse." So the devil always mis* 
leads his tools. . . 

Instead of candidly acknowledging her error, 
as became a good, an ingenuous or great mind; 
or. contriving some method of conciliation by tne 
intervention of friends and neighbours; submitting 
the dispute to the arbitration of proper persons^ 
as the only way to preserve any degree of repu- 
tation, she employs her$elf in tempting the Curate 
to lose sight of the main question, by involving 
him in personal contradictions with her disciples, 
pr in meditating and executing some scheme of 
vengeance against those who had courage to de« 
spise her and Sir A's. system of terror, and with 
firmness defended the cause of the established 
church, in supporting the interests of the cruelly 
treated Mr. Bere; In all these, paltry and detest- 
able means, similar to her accusations against Mrs. 
Yearsley, she jdfects a consequential superiority, 
which only renders her contemptible, to which she 
is entitled neither by birth, merit, excellence, or 
rank in society. In God's name, who is H. More, 
who arrogates so much, takes the liberty to insult, 
to injure,, and retires into her room, and dares not 
or cannot vindicate her conduct ? She is the daugh* 
ter of J. More, first a menial servant to Mr. Berke* 
ley, then a teacher of a charity school, at 25l. a 
year ; then herself and sisters keep a school, which 
they open on the produce of a subscription ; then 
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a phy-vfiighty &c. 8cc. ^&c. But ail this is no 
^i$gmce to Mrs. More, more than it would have 
been to Mr. Bere to have been (if what she says 
were true) the son of a publican. It is the im^ 
lictous disposition of her heart to calunliniate, to 
ii^ure and ruin others, under a robe of religious 
sanctity^ thaf disgraceth her. Her genealogy is a 
fiict . in biography proper to be recorded, but 
would not have been repeated in this page, had 
it not been for the foolish, mean» malevolent 
purpose, with which in her and the " damned 
" poet's*' " Animadversions," she laid a f^lse 
account of Mr. Bere before the public, as I am 
well assured. Malevolence rankles in her heart. 
I weep for her. She rs incurable . She did triumph 
over poor Mrs. Yearsley, and hoped for a victory 
over the church; but she has been defeated with 
irremediable disgrace, and, therefore, she and her 
sorry defenders are now become desperate. It 
is very remarkable, that there has not yet been 
any thing published on her side, excellent in 
argument, or decent of temper. 

Respecting the true* character of H. More, 
the worid, till lately, has been ignorant. In the 
course of my remarks on her writings, or writings 
ascribed to her, I have had occasion at titnes to 
notice the complestion of her heart, as well as 
her literary talents. Let me then, here, briefly 
re-capitulate her character as a writer, and as a 
woman, ' ^ ■ 
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By gireat ^plrciation^ much readings and oIh 
servatioB on life and manners^ she has acquired 
literary abilities to cast the sentiments she culk 
here and there into verse ; but there is no poetry* 
lit prose she writes mechanically, and where she 
has conceived, brings forth decently, and " « 
" well as can be expe&ed ;' but her births are 
frequently without concepticm, and her pages^ 
therefore, often impalpable inanity. Her sacred 
novels are not her worst productions. She has 
abilities, but no genius. 

As a woman, her chief virtue is prudence and 
cunning ; she is charitable^ i. e, gives away small 
gifts, the property pftener of others than her own, 
and thus has the credit of extensive charity^ 
With strangers she talks but little, unless sfaro 
thinks it her interest to be loquacious. She is 
moderate in eating and drinking; and rather 
regular as to her time of going to rest and rising. 
She has acquired a very soft, whisperings in- 
sinuating manner of speaking. She can be plea* 
sant, although she hates you^ and {M'ofess kindness, 
attachment, and friendship, without meaning ^my 
thing by it. She is impatient of, and never for- 
gives contradiction ; and, if possible, will remove 
any obstacle to the accomplishment of her pnx^ 
pose ; and if she elm evade the law, or public 
censure, is not scrupulous about the means. 
When ofiended, she knows no forgiveness, and 
every thing must submit to the violence and im« 
placability of her temper. She works, however. 
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sA not to be easily discovered to be of this tern- 
jperl She can preach extempore, and, like Hester 
Wilmot, pray without book ^o^r pre-meditatron ; 
and can invent and propagate^ falsehoods^ hate 
and calumniate, with seldom a^ possibility of 
detection. 

, : In^her religion all the graces and virtues of the 
gospel are put in requisition, yet these are not 
enough. • Her religion is tkis, that; and it is nei- 
ther this nor that. There is a mixture of mysti- 
cism, insidiousness, and paradox in her doctrines, 
but ill explained, which excites a doubt respect- 
ing her principles, and renders the existence of 
her religion very questionable. She refines and 
abstracts, without any rational philosophy, so 
much as to run in a circle. She would have us 
be *' serious," neither laugh, dance nor sing, and, 
it is supposed, like Lackington's virgin after mar^ 
riage, so ^^ pure" as to refuse her husband maritah 
rights and rites. . Salvation is limited to those 
only of her way of thinking ; and she believes all 
who do not agree with her to *^ perish ever- 
lastingly." Her benevolence and charity are con- 
fined to a sect ; she is ignorant of that spirit that 
Jesus displayed in his conversation with the wo- 
man of Samaria ; and is constantly keeping alive 
the invidious distinction of Jew and Samaritan. 
To apply the term panacea to the words " genuine 
* piety," perpetually dropping froni her mouth 
and pen, is indeed an appropriate epithet^ but 
she vends it too cheaply as a nostrum, withoiitf 
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proving its having) alas ! cured any -disease of her 
own heart. All that the theology of her cast 
seenK to have done for her, is, to make her ^ore 
cunning, artful, temporizing, and ostenstatiously 
pious,. than her neighbours. 

In politics, from the hope of reward, or a want 
of fortitude to vindicate ^ righteous cau$e, siie 
uniformly approves of the minister of the day, 
and whatever she may think, declares no opposite 
opinion. If virtue and religion were in a mean 
habit, or in discredit with the great, she would 
deny both; for without their notice, and some 
smiles from them, she cannot exist. 

" Way for my Lord; Virtue stand by and bow." 

Although to superiors she is fawning, and to 
inferiors tyrannical, to promote her schemes she 
can associate, eat and drink, and converse with 
the meanest of the mean, and indefatigably la- 
bour to puritanize their minds. If she were 
thirty years younger, I have no doubt but she 
might live to see two thirds of the nation non-de- 
scripts, calling out and voting for the abolition of 
a liturgy in the churches. It was the extempore 
praying lecturers who began the mischief in the 
time of Charles the first, and arrogated to them* 
selves exclusive holiness. I have conversed with 
some of the modem non-descripts, since I have 
begun to' write this critique, and they tell me it is 
impossible to be saved but by believing as they 
do. They dismiss Curates who do not unite in 
their scheme; they refuse their pulpits to the re- 
gular Clergy. " The plague is begun." 
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Dissenters I would tolerate and cherish as the 
establishment ; but I would not create more.— » 
To puHtanize is to revolutionize the people, and 
to revolutionize is to confound all order, subordi-* 
nation, religion, and regular government. He, 
or she, therefore, that puritanizeth, *^ does not 
*^ deserve well of his or her country," 
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O prov« the literary larceny committed by 
H. More, and her uniform practice of calumny, 
alluded to in this work, the following extracts 
are naade from Mrs. Yearsley's NaUrativb to 
the Public, in 1787. 

'^ But should be obliged to her if she wonld xetaxn wy 
** manuscript copies." 

^* Miss More I'epUed, ' They are left at the printers^ 
*^ Mrs, Yearsley-rrDon't think I ^all make any use of 
** them. They are burnt.' • Burnt! ^ said I! ! She 
** seemed confiised— My heart fck for her ;rrttho8e short 
*< pauses convinced m& thajt she was hurt^ ami from that 
^^ consideration I was sileot ; but am still concerned that 
^* she would notcetucni those poems which are not pab- 
"li^hcd." Page 20. 

In a note Mrs. Yearsley says, dignifying H. 
More with the title of Stella— 

^' Stella wrote to London, that I dashed the money in 
" her face, and that I was otherwise very violent. I de- 
" clare those charges to be totally without foundation: the 
** money lay on the table, but was not touched by me. 

**• Motives the most powerful and natural that can possess 
" the female breast, urged me to require a cppy of the deed ; 
*' nor can I now at this present period repent the requisi- 
" tion, though it has been attended with so much calumny 
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** and so many false representations. My chancter^ 
** which in one moment appeared so bright, and in die next 
^* tinged with every vice that can disgrace the sex, excited 
'* many gentlemen and ladies to visit me. To these I sim^ 
ply rehearsetktbe real fact, and produced the copy of the 
deed. None could justify it : — ^but I am particularly in* 
debted to Mr. Shiels, for his generous and disinterested 
friendship* On reading the copy, that worthy gentle- 
•* man wrote to Miss H. More ; but received no answer* 
*^ Instead of answering his letter, the ingenuous Stella 
*^ wrote to a lady in London, desiring her letter might be 
" read to Mr. Shiels. It was, and contained all those false 
<^ charges on my character which I have4iere mentioned. 
" Mr. S. inunediately wrote, to Miss More, desiring he 
** might be allowed a copy pf this scurrilous letter ; but he 
•* received no answer." P. 21. 

** Shielded by popular opinion, the ungenerous H. M. 
^* aims at a defenceles breast — Her arrows are of the most 
'* nudignant kind<^Yet her endeavours to crush an insigni- 
*< ficant wretch need not be so amazingly strenuous ; for I 
** should have sunk into obscurity again had^^t my repu* 
tation been so cruelly wounded. — I have to lament, thgt 
it does not require one short hour for this expeditious lady 
** to make her wonderful transit from the zenith of praise 
*^ to the centre of malicious detraction. For all the per* 
** fection, fame, or virtues, she can boast of possessing, I 
«< jgoulfi not be so muLch a Proteus I** P. 24, 
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